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vags and pitiful squalor that meets 

you in the street may have in him the 
germ of gifts that might add new treas- 
ures to the storehouse of beautiful things or noble 
acts. Ln that great storm of terror that swept 
over France in 1793, a certain man who was 
every hour expecting to be led off to the guillotine 
uttered this memorable sentiment: “ Even at this 
encomprehensible moment, he sard, “when mor- 
tality, enlightenment, love of country—all of them 
only make death at the prison-door or on the 
scaffold more certain—yes, on the fatal tunbril 
etself, with nothing free but my vorce, L could 
still cry TAKE CARE, to a child that should © 
come too near the wheel; perhaps 1 may save his 
life, perhaps he may one day save his country.” 
This ts a generous and inspiring thought—one 
to which the roughest-handed man or woman in 
Birmingham may respond as honestly and heartily 
as the philosopher who wrote it. Lt ought to 
shame the lestlessness with which so many of us 
see the sree Phantasmagoria of life pass before us. 
JOHN MORLEY. 


NOR one thing, you never know what child 
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New York, New York City. 
CHERMERHORN’S 
AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known S 
Established 1855. 3 East core Street, N. Y. 


ConngEcTiIcuT, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS 


(Sixty-sixth yearof Academy. Twelfth of Home.) 
Thorough for or for business. Abso- 


a enuine home, with the most 
refined Gymnasium. References 
given 


J. H. ROOT, Principal. 


ConngECTICUT, New Haven. 
OPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 1660-1891. 
Prepares thoroughly for Colleges and Scientific 
Schools. For catalogue, address GzorGe L. Fox, Rector. 


ConngEctTicuT, Norwalk, Prospect Hill. 
R. E. H. WILSON’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Thorough preparation for college. 


ConnectTrcuT, Hillside, Norwalk. 
RS. MEAD’S SCHOOL for Girls and Young 


Ladies. Complete courses in Literature, Languages 
and Art. Special Musical Department. Pupilsa mitted 
to Wellesley and Vassar Colleges on eo pes Course 
fits for any college. Aim of the school: make earnest 
students, elevate standards of Miacarter.1 encourage the 
best use of individual gifts. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


FOUNDED 1834 


Open to men and women. Three years’ course, 
largely elective. Prize entrance scholarships. 
Two European fellowships. Special advantages 
in Music, in practical Christian work, and for 
post-graduate study. Eleven instructors. Li- 
brary of 55,000 volumes. Prize entrance ex- 
amination (optional) Sept. 16. Term opens 
Sept. 17, 1891. 
For information, address the REGISTRAR, Hosmer Hall. 


ConngECTICUT, Stamford 
ERRILL BUSINESS COLLEGE. Open all 
the year. Both sexes. of Bookkee 


ing, Banking, Penmanship norths nd, Typewritin 


ConngECcTICUT, Coscob, in the Town ef Greenwich. 
RS. BEECHER’S FAMILY FOR 


GIRLS under fourteen, begins its ninth year Sept. 

16. Twelve ee and four resident teachers. edt in 

one of the 2 leasantest villages on the Sound. One hour 
from New York. Circulars sent on application. 


ConngEcTICUT, Waterbury 
Ss DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR 
RLS. Seventeenth year. Advent term begins 
(D. Wednesday, Sept. 23, 1891. 
The Rev. FRANCIS T. RUSSELL, M.A., Rector. 
The Rev. JOHN H. McCRACKAN, M.A., Jr. Rector. 
Miss MARY R. HILLARD, Lady Principal. 


Connecticut, New Haven, 136 Sherman Ave. . 
TS ELDERAGE. Family School for Young 
Ladies, pleasantly located in the suburbs of the city. 
The Misses BANGS, Principals. 


ConnEcTIicuT, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 
$500. 17th year. My so-page circulart: ells what 
education means for a boy here. Formation of character 
stands first with us. No new boy over 13. 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Ph.B. (Yale, ’69.) 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY 
Home and College Preparatory for Girls. Terms, 


$500 to $600. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


D. C., Washington, 1827 I St., N. W. 
RS. MYERS’ SCHOOL for Young Ladies 


reopens Oct. 6, 1891. Healthful, homelike; best 
of teachers; number limited. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Andover. 
NDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 
Opening lecture by Professor W1LL1AM J. TUCKER, 
D. D., at 4 P.M. 
pigned to work), 
Hincks der, 
Moore. Rev Li LECTURERS : 
Ellinwood, arative on) Prof. N. 
Shaler, S. rn Science and Religious Beliefs); 
A. H Bradford, D. ( He 
e 


tory, Elocution; Elective: O. T. B ical Theology, N 
Exegesis. N. Introduction, Philosoph 
Social Economics; Of¢z reek, Arabic, 
Aramaic, Philosophy. ©. T. are open to en- 
trants who have competent knowledge of ns pa 

For Catalogue, or further information a, to 

EGBERT 


ERI of the Feculty. 
Springfield, cor. Worthington and 


ow 
SHBY HALL.—Schoolfor Young Ladies. Com- 
Colle Ope Advance courses 


History and 
Ss DIXON, BAY 
Miss DIXON, Bix Principals. 


Address, until Sept. rst, Devon, Chester og i Pa. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 

ELVIDERE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

for Wellesley, Smith, etc. Day 
and ils received. For circulars and terms 


address 
“ romptly J. UNDERHILL, 49 Nesmith St. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Boston M. C. A. Building, 
Boylston St., cor. of PHerkeley St. 
ERKELEY SCHOOL 
Both sexes prepared for College, Scientific School, 
or Business. Certificates received at all colleges admitting 
by certificate, Eighth year begins Sept. 21. 
Send for triennial catalogue. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE & HAGAR. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Music Hall Building. 
OSTON TRAINING SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Opens Sept._8. Special Obj pt. Training Teachers 

of Music. Five Departments: mary, Intermediate 

Advanced, Normal, and Elocution. eho Department of 

Elocution is the College of ratory For pros- 

ectus address GEORGE H ARD,A , Director, 
usic Hall Building, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston St. 


Thorough preparation for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business, and for 
College. In all classes, Special Stu- 
dents are received. Particular atten- | 
tion to Girls and Young Children. Un- 
usual care of health. The sixty-third 
annual catalogue sent on request. The 
class for training Kindergarten teachers 
is in charge of Miss Lucy WHEELOCK. 
The building is situated in the most ele- 
gant part of the city, and where there 
are no temptations to lead to bad habits. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 


Twenty-five bo epared for colle scientific 
school, or business. the advantages of family 
bined with best mental and physical trainin im, 5 
new, ond constructed accordin ng, to latest models ; person 
five acres of ground. JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
THE 
IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. Begins 
: paratory s. Careful Trainin ome om- 
SHAW, A.M. Flead 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
ISS ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME and 
Day School for Young Ladies reopens October 1, 


thor. rior 0 unities for the study of Language, Lit- 


FRANCE, Paris, 51 Rue de Miromesnil. 
or EDMOND BERNARD (UNIVERSITE 
DE PARIS) offers an attractive home to a few 
young men. French lessons and conversation. Prepara- 
tion for college examinations. Send for particulars. 


Winter Park. 
OLLINS COLLEGE, Winter Park, Florida 
Co-education. 160 students last year. 
Faculty. Expenses_per year of 3M weeks: tate De- 
pariment, Tuition, and Board, $181.50 


oard, $156.75. Musicand Art extra. Laun- 
Location wery healthful. School year 


Addre 
‘Rev. EDWARD P. HOOKER. 


Deering. 
UNT JO’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS” 


A limited number of pupils between fee ages of 
eight fifteen will be at Auut Jo’s School 
for Boys,’”’ Deering, Maine. School opens Oct. tye QI. 
food, pure air, motherly care, faithful in- 

ruction. Terms $600 a year. Address Mrs. FRED- 
ERICK JONES. 31% St., Portland, Maine. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 

HE HOME SCHOOL. MISS KIMBALL’S 

Day AND BoaRDING SCHOOL FOR GrRLs will re- 
open Sept. 23. aon superior; home cheerful. Col- 
lege, preparatory, an courses. Desirable home for 
girls. Rene for coll which gives 
information. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury St. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD’S SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS will reopen October 1, 1891. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be vestived. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
ORCESTER ACADEMY. 

Fifty-Eighth Year. Thorough preparation for 
any college or scientific school. Certificate admits to 
Brown, Colby, Colgate, Cornell, Dartmouth, Williams, 
Amherst, and Worcester Polytechnic Institute. New 
building; admirably equipped with laboratories, libraries, 
lecture rooms, and superb gymnasium. Dormitories 
single and double rooms. Both buildings heated by steam. 
Ample playgrounds. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principat. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Norto 
HEATON FEMALE “SEMINARY -—The fall 
term of the fifty-sixth year begins September 17 and 
@loses December 23. Fine library, laboratory, observa- 
tory, and cabinets. Best of home influences. Send for 
circular to Miss A. E. STANTON. 


New Jersey, Bordentown. 
ORDENTOWN COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN AND GIRLS. and _health- 
fully located, on oad Trenton 


Camden. Music a spec ialy. $300 ear. Ad- 
dress Mrs. GERTRUDE G. BOWEN, sont ent. 


New Jersey, Englewood. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Re-opens Sept. 2 Preparation for college a spe- 
cialty. admit sell Wellesley, and Smith 


on ce 
CAROLINE M. GERRISH, A.B. 


New ERSEY, Lakewood. 
HEIGHTS SCHOOL. 


the pines. A thorough and 2 and attractive school for boys. 
. MOREY, Principal. 


. Opens Oct. 1. 


New Paterson. 
ARY BRIGHAM INSTITUTE for Girls. 
Certificate admits to colleges. Principal, Miss J. K. 
HOOVER. Classical course, Oxford, England. 


New Jersey, Summit. 
ISS M. M. HUNT’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL removed to Summit, N. J.; terms, $325, 
including languages. Address by letter until Sept. 1. 


New Jersey, Newark, 54 Park Place. 
ISS TOWNSEND’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 
Will open Sept. 24. 


New Jersgy, Mount Holly. 
HOLLY (N. J.) ACADEMY FOR 


Between Philadelphia and New York 
Healthful, ful, homelike. Education with formation 
of character. Colle — Preparatory, English, and Business 


C 
curses: M. WALRADT (Yale), Principal. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Reopens Sept. 16, 1891. Prepares for college, scientific 


ools, or business. 
E..R. PAYSON, A.M., Head Master. 


New Jersgey, New Brunswick, 66 Bayard St. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Girls and Youn ng Women. One hour from New York. 
Resident Native French and German teachers. Terms, 


New Jersey, Beverly. 
RINITY HALL.—Young Ladies’ Home School 
of the highest erate. Solid culture in English, Music 
Art Sareful training in manner, mind, and 
heart. Elective classical and collegiate course. Twenty- 
fourth year begins Sept. 24. For circular, address 
Miss RACHELLE GiBBoNS HuNnrT, Principal. 


New York, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. 
CADEMIC FOR GIRLS 

Open Oct. 1. Preparation forthe Harvard Examina- 

fons. Barnard ot er for women; number 

special attention to English, elocution, and physi- 

cal culture’ ; daily instruction an practice in Delsarte gym- 


B. WHITON,A.B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 


New York, Auburn 
UBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
The term opens Sept. 16, 1891. For catalogue or 
other information, address | 
WILLIS J. BEECHER, Clerk of Faculty. 


_ New York, New York City, 1961 Madison Ave. 
LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Primary 
and advanced work. Certificate accepted by Welles- 


ley and other colleges. Delsarte nastics. Reopens 
Sept. 29. Miss NortuH and Miss BArngs, Princip 


New York, New York City. 


COLLEGIATE 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Classical and Business Courses. Primary Department. 
Preparation for all colleges for men and women. Reopens 
September 28. 

L. C. MYGATT,A.M., 242 WesT SEVENTY-FOURTH ST. 


New York, Salem. 
AMILY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—A clergyman, 


college graduate, studied four semesters in Leipzig 
and Heidelberg, twelve years a teacher, living in a beauti- 
fully situated mountain age a thousand feet above the 
sea, receives into his famil — boys to be thoroughly fitted 
for college or business. evotes his entire time to them. 

efers, permission, to Rev. R. Heber Newton 

Terms, $500 per school yr. Address Rev. C. W 
BOYD, A.M., Salem, N 


New York, Canandaigua. 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL. Fall term of 


the sixteenth year begins September 17th. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
OME INSTITUTE, TARRYTOWN-ON- 
HUDSON, _A boarding ont nn school for young 


ladies and little girls. Will 
"Time M. WME TCALE, Principal. 
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New York, Clinton. 
OUGHTON SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 


assed. For illustrated catal 
Principal A. G. BEN EDICT. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
HALL—for Young Ladies. 42d Year. 
ti Circulars by mail. 
College WELLS BUCK, A.M. 
New York, Yonkers, Springside. 
ISS BLISS’S BOARDING AND DAY 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
CHILDREN. _ eopens Wednesday, Sept. 23, 1891. 
Address as above 


New YoOrK, 
ISS BULKLEY’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Greulars, | mil 


~ ‘New York, New York City, 22 East 54th St. 
ISSES GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS reopens Oct. 1. Collegiate, Preparato 
and Primary Kindergarten, Froebel meth 


New York CIrTy, 20 East 127th Street. 
OWNT MORRIS SCHOOL 
FRANK CLIFFORD LYMAN, A.B., LL.B. 
HERMAN DRISLER, A.M., LL.B. 
Opens Sept. 23. 

A desirable home for three boys in Principal’s family. 

** The Mount Morris School is confidently recom- 
mended as a school of the highest excellence.’”’-—NOAuH 
PoRTER. 

** Uy son has had a happy home with vou, where the 
atmosphere was charged with refining influences and 
scholarly thoughts—a perfectly fit home for a boy and 
student.”’>— JOHN C. DARROW. 

Visitors and Examiners: Prof. Hrnry DrRisLer, 
LL.D., Dean Col. Sch. of Arts; Rev. ARTHUR BROOKs, 
A:M., of Harvard University; Rev. Gro. R. VAN De 
Water, D.D., Trustee Cornell University; CLARENCE 
Kinc, Ph.B., LL.D., of Yale University. 


New York, New York City, 9 University Place. 
EW YORK COLLEGE FOR THE TRAIN- 


ING OF TEACHERS 


For those who are 
schools, seminaries nigh ack sc 
and any who wis 


PROFESSIONAL TEACHERS 


Information_cheerfully furnished regarding the courses 
in Pedagogy, Manual Training, Kindergarten; the study 
of Form, Drawing, Color, Natural Science, Vocal Music, 
and Scholarsh ps. 


New York, North Granville. 
ORTH GRANVILLE SEMINARY 
A school of high grade for both sexes; College, Bus- 
iness, and Preparatory Courses; Military Drill; Instruc- 
tion and home-life unsurpassed. Terms, $350. LA ROY 
F. GRIFFIN and ARTHUR J. CLOUGH, Principals. 


New York, New York City, 7 West 84th St. 
Pay CLASSICAL SCHOOL. Boarding and 
Day School for, Girls. Reopens September 23d. 


sent on application. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. | 
OUGHKEEPSIE MILITARY INSTITUTE 
orough preparation for college or business. Abso- 


Th 
lutely healthy locatio Fron unds for athletic sports. 
FRANK HOL AND, C.E., Principal. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
IVERVIEW ACADEMY. 56th year. Pre- 
pares thoroughly for ecoule e, the Government Acad- 
ness. 


emies, and Bus ilita rganization. 
ISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


of experience, 


New York, Nyack-on-the-Hudson. 
OCKLAND COLLEGE. Both Sexes. Pre- 
paratory for Males; College course for Girls. Suc- 
cessful at popular rates. An endowment takes ladies at 
200. Catalogues of W. H. BANNISTER. 


New York, White Plains. - 
— FOR TEN LITTLE BOYS, ages 10-12, 


Pleasant home, excellent care. Address 
Miss A. WILLIS. 


New York, Newburgh. 
IGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL. The 


mistake in bringing up bo begins | at giant. 
phlet. ($600 a year.) 


New York, New York Ciry, Wakicon Square. 

CHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, UNIVERSITY 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. Henry M. 
MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., CHANCELLOR. Instruction 
in all departments of higher pedagogy. Excellent facilities 
for the study of methods and systems. Students can help 
themselves by teaching. Lectures daily at 4 P.M. and 
Saturdays. Five courses. Expenses low. Scholarships. 
Degrees: Master of Pedagogy (Pd.M.) and Doctor of 
Pedagogy (Pd.D.). Term from Oct. to May. 

Circulars and information sent on application. 
JEROME ALLEN, Pu.D., Dean. 


The Professor of Pedagogy will instruct a limited num- 
ber by ber by correspondence. 


New York, Sing Sing. 
HE MOUNT PLEASANT 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
The 56th year opens in maeener. Every appliance sup- 
plied. Send 


"HOW E ALLEN, Principal. 


New York, Garden City, L. I. 
HE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. PAUL 


A thorough ee school of _ grade. Mili- 
tagy Address, for ve and Au 
AS. STURTEVA’ B. (Harvard) 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
HE MORAVIAN SEMINARY 


For more than a century favorably known 
as a conscientious and successful educator 
of young women, invites an examination 
of its methods and curriculum. 


New YorK, 


uns Equipment complete. Gymnasium, 
drill hall, bowli alleys, etc. for 
college, scientific schools, or bus 
JAS. STARR CLARK, D.D., Rector. 


New York, Newburgh. 
HE MISSES MACKIES'’ 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
- The twenty-sixth year will begin September 24. 


New York, Jamaica, L. I. 
le HALL SEMINARY. Seventy-second 
Sept. 23, 1891. A school for girls, ten 


New 
Miss S. A. HUNTTING, Principal. 
New York, New York City, 700 Park Avenue. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
The next term will begin Wednesday, September 23, 


e Fa culty will meet incoming students in the Presi- 
de t's room at 10 A.M. 


pin opening address b he Rev. M. R. VINCENT, 


are my to be 
earlier), directin e te 


te Roose at the opening (not 
Y, Recorder. 


New York, Aurora 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Three Full Courses of heastitel 
and healthful. A refined Christian Hom New building 
with modern improvements. Session basins September 
16, 1891. Send 


OF FRISBEE, D.D. President. 


Oun10, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect St. 
ISS MITTLEBERGER’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Reopens September 24. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith, and Vassar. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
N ORDER TO FILL TWO VACANCIES IN 
a boarding school for girls joubarbem) two desirable 


pupils will be Pobencs at one-half of th . regu'ar terms. 
dress PRINCIPAL,” . Box 1,592. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1924 Chestnut St. 
ISS BOYER’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND 
MUSIC SCHOOL, Boarding Day ‘Pantie 
Music Department in cha 5 herwood and 
under the supervision of ct. She 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


(removed in i. from Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia. the spacious coun of J ay 
will begin s forty-secon year Sent. 3° 
For ap ly to PRINCIPALS, 00 
gomery County, 

Princi; 
Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT. 
Miss Sy_v1a J. EASTMAN. 


Emerita. 
. A. DILLAYE. 


Princt 
Miss 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARDING, and 
College Preparatory Sch School for girls reopens Sep- 


tember 29. For circulara 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Chester. 
ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY 
30th Year. Fall term opens Sept. 16, ’or. 


A Military College. Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Archi- 
tecture, and Arts. ourse of one year. 
Circulars of CHAS. E. HYATT, Pres. 


UNIVERSITY te Thirty-tnira 
LAW SCHOOL Year begins Oc- 


tober 1, 1891. 
Confers LL.B. ; also (for new graduate courses) LL.M. 
For catalogues, showing reorganized faculty, address 
Pror. I. F. RUSSELL, 
Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
(FOR YOUNG LADIES) 


{> Announcements are now ready, and will be 


sent by Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, Cambridge, 


Mass., on application. 


Hellmuth 
College For YOUNG WOMEN 


and GIRLS. 


Large illustrated Catalogue senton application. 
Students from all parts of America. Number re- 
ceived limited. Conducted parties leave New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, and other points for _—~ College 
Sept. Rev. E. N. ENGLISH, M.A., Principal. 
LONDON, ONTARIO, CANADA, 


FRENCH 
GERMAN All subscribers, 


$5.00 each foreach language, become actual pupils of Dr. Ros- 
enthal who corrects all exercises, and corresponds with them in 
regard to difficulties which may occur. Sample copy, Part I, 


25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 4 P A N is H 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUB. CO 


196 SUMMER STREET - BOSTON I TAL I AN 


New system of instruction by mail. 
All ordinary subjects. ourses for. 
Working Boys, Mechanics, Young 

Ladies, Young Business 
Men, and ‘Teachers; 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in 
Ten Weeks at your own home, by 


also "Advane ed Literary 

Course. "eckl 

Payments Jiplomas 
anted. Distance no 


objection. Send stamp for announcement and 500 testi- 
monials from this year's students. Address, 
Boston Home College, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
Note.—We are engaging intelligent men and women to be 
local headquarters for intormation regarding our educational 
work. Salaries $100 to $1000 a year. Write us. 


PINLESS 
CLOTHES LINE 


ply a line aver invented that holds the clothes with- 
“er rfect success; patent recent y issued ; 
a at by AGENTS to whom the exclusive right is 
‘dogg on of so cents we will send a sample 
ne by mail; also circulars, price-list, and terms to 
agents: sqcure on territory at once. Address THE 
LOTHES LINE COMPANY, 129 

FINLE Worcester, Mass. 


A Great Catalogue 


As an adequate description of over two thousand school 
and college text-books makes quite a bulky volume, we 
divide our Descriptive List into twenty-one sections, each 


devoted to a single department of study. 


They are sent 


free. Write for those which particularly interest you. 
The subjects are: 

1. Reading. 8. Spelling. 15. Science. 

2. Supplementary Reading. 9. English Language. 16. Botany. 

3. Arithmetics. 10. Drawing. 17. Psychology, etc. 

4. Higher Mathematics. 11. Music. 18. Civics and Economics. 

5. Penmanship. 12. Book-keeping. 19. Pedagogy, School Records, etc. 

6. Geography. 13. Ancient Language. 20. Elocution. 

7. History. 14. Modern Language. 21. Maps and Charts, 


Correspondence invited relating to books for examina- 


tion and introduction. 
known on application. 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 


Specially favorable terms made 
Address the publishers, 


American Book Company 


| 

| 
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Terms . 


The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper of 
forty pages. The subscription 
price is $3 a year, payable in 
advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. For all other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for postage; for 
Australia and New Zealand, 
add $1.04; for South Africa, 
add $2.08. 


Club Rates are as follows: 
Two new subscriptions, $5 ; one 
renewal and one new subscrip- 
tion, $5 ; five new subscriptions, 
$10; one renewal and four new 
subscriptions, $1o. 


New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.— We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was _ re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 


Union stopped at the expiration . 


their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


How to Remiit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


Letters should be addressed: 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


GO GED 


BBW WMS 


Tie CHRISTIAN UNION 


A Family Paper | 
The Christian Union CoLawsonValentine First President 
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The Outlook 


HE disappointing results of the recent Ca- 
nadian census were last week made the 
grounds of a strong attack upon the Gov- 
ernment by Sir Richard Cartwright. He 
chatged that the Administration had 
precipitated the general elections in the 

icndialiedlans that the people’ would repudiate the pro- 

tectionist policy if allowed to see its effect upon their 
numbers. In spite of the 866,000 immigrants reported 
by the Department of Agriculture, Canada’s popula- 
tion had advanced less than 500,000 during the last 
decade. When the enormous fecundity of French-Cana- 
dians was taken into account, the census furnished proof 
positive of the truth of his campaign assertion that one- 
third of the men born in Canada in the last fifty years had 
left the country for the United States. The protective 


tariff, instead of furnishing labor to Canadians by shutting ° 


out American competition, had driven her people to seek 
work in a country where there was absolutely free com- 
petition among sixty millions of people. In spite of the 
vastness of her territories, Canada’s population (4,823,344) 
is not only less than that of either New York or 
Pennsylvania, but has increased only one-half as rapidly 
during the last decade. The comparison suggests the 
paralysis of American growth which would have been 
inevitable had our Constitution, like the old Articles of Con- 
federation, permitted each State to “ protect” itself against 
importations from other States, instead of compelling all 
to co-operate—each producing what it could produce best, 
and selling in other States whenever such sales were 
profitable. 


& 


A considerable flurry has been caused in European 
diplomatic circles the past week by the announcement. that 
the Turkish Government has given to Russia the priv- 
ilege of the passage of the Dardanelles, so far as regards 
the Russian so-called volunteer fleet. It is explained that 
the vessels of this fleet are of mixed mercantile and war 
character, with the mercantile element strongly predomi- 
nating—that is, that they do not differ very greatly in char- 
acter from the British steamers built under a subsidy and 
under the direction of the naval authorities with a view to 
being taken for war purposes when required. The Treaty 
of Paris, of course, strictly forbade the Porte to confer the 
privilege of passing through the Dardanelles upon the war- 


ships of any nation; and the question that now arises is 


whether the recent action of the Porte is liable to this con- 
struction. It is well known that Russia has entirely dis- 
regarded that provision of the Treaty of Paris which for- 
bade her organizing a navy in the Black Sea; and if she 
now only. had access to the Mediterranean through the 
Bosphorus and Dardanelles, her position as a naval power 
would be immensely strengthened. It may be that the 
present concession is a step in that direction. The most 
significant thing about the incident seems to be Turkey’s 


disposition to draw nearer to Russia in international rela- - 


tions. Lord Salisbury, it is stated, is making energetic 


’ more work to divide among the laboring classes. 


-on two weeks’ notice. 


inquiries into the matter with reference to British interests ; 
and it is reasonable to fear that if Turkey is really to form 
a sort of semi-alliance with Russia, English interests in 
Egypt stand in danger of a possible disposition by the 
Porte. to extend its ambitions in the direction of Cairo. 


& 


Important amendments to the industrial code of Ger- 
many went into effect on June 1. Many of them were in 
concession to the demands of workingmen, and in line 
with the recommendations of the Parliamentary Commis- 
sion which investigated the needs of labor in connection 
with Sunday rest. By the new amendments great restric- 
tion is laid upon Sunday labor—great, at least, in comparison 
with previous German legislation. With the exception of 
certain technical manufactures, transportation companies, 
and public concerts and amusements, the observance of a 
Sunday rest is to be enforced in nearly all branches of 
trade and industry. The principle is carried further than 
the mere interest of the laboring man, since, for example, 
it is provided that stores be closed on Sunday, even if all 
the work of the establishment is done by the proprietor 
alone. The hearty advocacy of such measures by the 
Socialists is not due to any religious motive, nor, indeed, 
to one purely philanthropic. They argue that it is a good 
thing to have hours of labor reduced as much as possible, 
and in as many ways as possible, so that there will be the 
They 
are also well pleased to have labor forbidden on Sunday, 
in order that they may be the more free to make that day 
one of propaganda at workingmen’s picnics, etc. The 
principle of parental authority is recognized in the clause 
forbidding employers to hire minors without the consent 
of parents or guardians, and ordering that the wages of 
minors shall be paid direct to their parents. All employ- 
ers are to observe fixed periods for paying wages, which 
must not be longer than a month or less than a week. 
Discharge or departure from service can be effected only 
The minimum age for labor in 
factories has been raised from twelve to thirteen; and 
under fourteen ‘but six hours’ work a day will be allowed. 
This is the third important body of amendments to the 
code of 1869, and is as much as possible in harmony with 
the recommendations of the Berlin Conference. 


The lesson taught by the course of the Administration 


-in the Barrundia case has not been forgotten. An incident 


involving somewhat similar principles has just occurred, 
with a very different result. Four Nicaraguans (according 
to one account, however, one was an American) took pas- © 
sage on the steamer City of Panama from a Nicaraguan 
port for Guatemala. They were all desired as “ political 


prisoners ”’ by the present President of Guatemala, who, we 
judge from the reports, is a Central American Dictator of 
a type common in the Spanish-American republics. When, 
therefore, the City of Panama touched La Union, a port in 
Salvador, they were demanded, and the captain of the 
steamer was notified that the necessary clearance papers 
would not be given the steamer until the refugees were 
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given up. Thereupon she left without waiting for the 
clearance papers. At the next port, La Libertad, a 
Nicaraguan officer came on board, telling the captain 
that he had orders to take possession of the steamer. The 
captain replied by telling the officer to leave the ship, that 
his passengers were under the protection of the American 
flag and would remain there. The ship’s crew were armed, 
the hot-water hose was coupled ready to sweep the deck in 
case the Salvadorians attempted to use force, and the Sal- 
vadorian officer thought it discreet to retire. The Nicara- 
guans are now safe in Guatemala, and the reports in the 
daily papers are to the effect that our Government will 
demand an explanation of the Salvadorian Government. 
We hope that it will. If precedents do not exist for the 
doctrine that no man can be taken in any port from under 
the protection of the American flag, after it has once been 
extended over him, when the sole charge against him is a 
political offense, it is high time the precedent was made, and 
the Administration that makes it will be sustained by 
American public sentiment. 


The Meat Inspection Bill passed by the last Congress 
has borne the desired fruits. Germany has withdrawn her 
prohibition of the importation of American pork. The 
negotiations were conducted while the President was in Sara- 
toga, by General John W. Foster, representing our Govern-, 
ment, and Count von Mun, Chargé d’ Affaires, representing 
the German Government. ‘The decree removing the em- 
bargo was to have been signed on September 1, but the 
opposition of some of the petty principalities of Germany 
occasioned a couple of days’ delay, and for a time 
threatened indefinite postponement. The embargo placed 
upon our pork was, of course, a protectionist device to 
enable European landlords to obtain higher prices for their 
meat products. One genuine case of trichinosis in, an 
obscure village of France was sufficient to occasion a 
genuine panic. When self-interest prompted so influential 
a class to keep the public in a state of fear, even in the 
absence of any governmental inspection on this side of the 
water, the dread of American pork felt by European con- 
sumers was but little more rational than the dread of an 
abolitionist felt by the old Southern negroes. Yet the bill 
providing for such inspection was a thoroughly good. one, 
inasmuch as it removed the pretext. upon which European 
consumers and American producers have both been in- 
jured. The Meat Inspection Bill embodied the kind of 
protection which free-traders indorse as heartily as pro- 
tectionists. Instead of taxing consumers in order to help 
a certain class of producers, it protected consumers and 
producers alike by insuring the quality of the goods which 
the one class bought and the other sold. 


The sharpest distinction between the present movement 
against the immigration of foreigners and the old “ Know- 
Nothing” movement against giving them citizenship is 
that the new movement is strongest among the very class 
against whom the old movement was directed—our foreign- 
born citizens themselves. This has been frequently 
illustrated before, but it was never brought out so strik- 
ingly as in the mass-meeting in Cooper Union Friday 
evening of last week. This was held by the Hebrew 
laborers of this city to protest against the workings of the 
Baron Hirsch fund for the assistance of Hebrew refugees 
from Russia. According to the inflamed and inflamma- 
tory speeches made at this meeting, the $15,000,000 set 
apart by this fund to educate Hebrew workmen is being 
used so as to enable Hebrew employers to break up the 
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trades unions among their men, and force them to accept 
a scale of wages insufficient for their support. The formal 
protest adopted demanded of Baron Hirsch that, unless 
the refugees could be placed under the protection of the 
Hebrew trade organizations, he take back the millions 
which instead of a blessing have proved a curse and a 
source of misery. In spite of the element of absurdity in 
this resolution, there is no doubt that the fresh supplies 
of Jewish workmen trained at the Baron Hirsch:school to 
enter the already crowded occupations in which the mass 
of the Hebrews are engaged have had the influence upon 
wages of which this mass-meeting complained. It may 
seem a contradiction for us to recognize in a preceding 
paragraph that the free competition of the people of New 
York with those of Canada would be an advantage to both, 
while the competition of the Hebrew refugees with the 
Hebrews in the trades unions should be an injury to them. 
The contradiction, however, is in appearance only. Among 
the Hebrews of New York there are two sets of working- 
men competing for places under one set of employers. In 
the competition between New York and Canada there are | 
two sets of employers as well as employees in competition 
with each other. Employees and employers share alike 
in the increased production which results. 


We are not inclined to take any part in those contests 
between political parties which constitute so large a feature 
of our national life, except to inform our readers of the 
questions at issue, and to interpret, as well as we can, the 
principles involved, leaving each reader to make his own 


application and form his own judgment as to his duty. 


But occasionally an issue arises in which political morality 
appears to us to be clearly on one side and political 
immorality on the other. Such is the case in the pending 
State election in Pennsylvania. It isa legitimate corollary 
to that of last year, when the defeat of Delamater saved 
the Keystone State from a political calamity, and, by 
impairing the prestige and influence of Senator Quay, 
saved the Republican party by defeating it. It is necessary 
to follow up that victory for good government by: another. 


- The issues involved are purely local ; National policies are 


not at stake; and the local issue cannot better be described 
than in the sentence below, which we quote from the 
Republican, yet independent and always _high-toned, 
‘* Public Ledger” of Philadelphia. After saying of the 
Democratic candidates that they “are men of marked 
ability and perfectly clean character, and have been selected, 
not because either of them sought for or desired the 
nomination, but because the nomination sought them as 
belonging to the style and type of men that are in the 
strongest degree needed for the offices named, and which 
are at this time imperatively demanded by all opponents 
of the ‘ spoils’ system of State Government,” it adds: 

“It is indispensably necessary that the ‘ spoils’ system shall be struck 
by a crushing defeat in Pennsylvania. It is for the voters of the State 
now to judge—now that the issue is joined as to the deliverances in 
the resolutions of both Conventions—which party and which nominees 
are most likely to strike the blow that will defeat and stamp out the 
system. Is it the organization that shows a disposition to confuse and 
belittie the vital issues in the State canvass—or is it that opposing 
party which goes at the important work in the clearest, most direct, 
earnest, and energetic way ?” 


As we feared, the evil results of the original package 
decision did not end with the passage of the Federal law 
giving back to the States the power to control the sale of 
intoxicants, which they had always been believed to 
possess. The fact that the Supreme Court had decided 
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that Federal legislation was necessary to give the States 
control over a matter which was primarily one of domestic 
morals, and only incidentally one of inter-State commerce, 
necessarily involved consequences of far-reaching impor- 
tance. The Supreme Court of the State of Virginia has 
recently rendered a decision bringing out one of these. 
The State of Virginia had passed a law restricting Sunday 
freight traffic. Under this act the Norfolk and Western 
Railroad was indicted for running a coal train on that day, 
and the indictment was sustained by the lower court. 
When, however, the question came on appeal before the 
Supreme Court, that body, with but one dissenting judge, 
declared the Virginia statute unconstitutional, because it 
regulated inter-State commerce. The Court quoted at 
length from the original package decision, and commented 
as follows: “‘ These [considerations] show the invalidity 
of legislation in regard to subjects of commerce which are 
in their nature National, no matter what may be the avowed 
object of such legislation, and that nothing ‘is gained by 
calling it the! police power.” If the Federal Supreme 
Court sustains this deduction from its own decision, then 
those States which are most advanced in the matter of 


restricting Sunday labor on railroads have their hands 


tied, not only until a majority of the States are bent upon 
like restrictions, but until public sentiment in them is 
so great that a majority of both houses of the National 
Congress shall be compelled to act in accordance with that 
sentiment, instead of in accordance with the interests of the 
railroad corporations. All of the recent decisions of the 
Federal Court, from the time it overthrew the Iowa statute 
requiring railroad corporations doing business within the 
State to bring their suits before the local courts, have been 
in the direction of denying to the people of various States 
the power to control the corporations which they have 
created. Before the original package decision, it was a 
recognized principle of our constitutional law that State 
legislation on matters incidentally relating to inter-State 
commerce was valid in the absence of Federal legislation 
conflicting therewith. This old principle was certainly 
more in accordance with the instincts as well as the tradi- 
tions of the American people. 


We put here in contrast two utterances indicating the 
two methods of fighting intemperance. The first is from 
an opening address by the temporary Chairman of the 
recent Prohibitory Convention in this State: 7 

“ The Prohibition party is not a Gospel temperance society maintained 
to redeem drunkards and circulate pledges. That work is the province 
of high-license church members who legalized drunkard-making.” 

The second is from a letter in the ‘“ Commercial Gazette ”’ 
of Cincinnati, describing impressions of observations in 
the summer resorts on the Atlantic coast, indicating the 
effect on the drinking habits of the people of that public 
- sentiment which Gospel temperance meetings and Chris- 
tian churches have done so much to promote. We quote 


single sentences from an article too long to quote more 


fully : 

“ There is less dissipation among the men at watering-places than is 
generally supposed. In fact, it may,be broadly asserted that there is 
less dissipation among American men than there was in the past, and, 
turthermore, it grows less and less year by year. .. . 

“Intoxication becomes more and more disgraceful. Among the 
better classes of men, the visiting of public saloons and the stand-up 
drinking at bars is falling more and more into disrepute. .. . The 
man who, in an assembly of gentlemen at dinner or elsewhere, gets 
drunk makes himself obnoxious. He is not applauded; he is not 
even pitied. He is condemned, and his company fought shy of there 
after.” 


There is no reason why legislative enactments against 
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the liquor traffic should not go along with systematic 


‘attempts to create a public sentiment against drunkenness. 


But if we must choose between the two, as apparently Mr. 
Bascom would have us do, we can have no doubt that the 
moral agitation, if less promising in its immediate results, 
is far more efficacious of the two. Public sentiment with- 
out law is immeasurably better than law without public 
sentiment. 

& 


The English newspapers have been discussing with much 
animation a question growing out of a lawsuit in which a 
young woman, engaged as parlor-maid, at the end of nine 
days’ service was summarily dismissed, without wages, 
because she refused to wear a cap. Her employer 
pleaded in his defense that the young woman had broken 
her contract by disobeying lawful orders. The Judge over- 
ruled the plea, and held that, in the absence of any express 
stipulation with regard to wearing a cap, the order was 
not lawful. The Tory papers, in commenting upon the 
decision, defend the employer and criticise the young 
woman as asnob. The Liberal papers, on the contrary, 
uphold the decision, urging that the wearing of a cap was 
demanded simply to brand social inferiority, and declaring 
that the young woman simply showed her self-respect in 
refusing to wearone. This question is spoken of as trivial, 
but is in fact quite significant. That the Tory papers should 
defend the employer and the Liberal papers defend the 
maid was the inevitable expression of the sentiments which 
not only respectively characterize Liberalism and Toryism 
to-day, but those which have always characterized them. 
A century ago it was the liberal or democratic sentiment, 
which became strong during the American war and predom- 
inant during the French Revolution, that brought about the 
revolution which distinguishes the dress of the nineteenth 
century from that of those preceding it. That Goldsmith went 
about the streets as a physician in a purple and scarlet suit, 
with a sword at. his side, and a gold-headed cane, was no 
personal idiosyncrasy ; it was the established garb of the 
profession. Judges were never allowed to lay aside their 
wigs, nor lawyers their black coats. Clergymen went 
about the streets in their gowns, and mechanics of all sorts 
with their aprons. It was the new spirit of democracy 
which put an end to this, and, by banishing distinctions of 
dress, aimed to recognize only those differences in men 
which individual character and culture created. It is this 
democratic spirit in the Liberal party to-day which makes 
it unanimous in upholding the refusal of the maid-servant 
to wear the cap. Democratic equality does not mean the 
leveling down of men, but the leveling of the ground upon 
which they stand, and the destruction of the artificial bar- 
riers which separate them. In other words, it is the equal- 
ity which is demanded by the principle of fraternity. 


& 


GENERAL News.—Affairs in Chili have quieted down 
a great deal the past week ; the Congressional provisional 
government is in possession of the capital, Santiago, and, 
indeed, of the whole country; Balmaceda is on his way to 
San Francisco; our State Department has_ recognized 
the provisional Government of the successful party as the 
de facto Government. The entire Turkish Ministry was 
dismissed last week ; the cause generally accepted is the 
spread of brigandage through the country, and the inef- 
ficient measures taken by the Ministry to suppress it. 


Mails from Japan arrived in this city last week after a 
journey of only a little less than fourteen days from Yoko- 
hama; the distance of 2,603 miles was covered on the 
Canadian Pacific road in seventy-seven hours and twenty 
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minutes, while on the New York Central road the greater 
part of the trip was made at the rate of a mile a minute. 
Further outrages on foreigners are reported from 
China; the French Minister in Pekin is taking earnest 
measures to secure an indemnity for the injury to French 
priests. Reports that the Pope was seriously ill have 
been contradicted. The Emperors of Germany and 
Austria were present together at the Austrian military 
maneuvers. Trains have been stopped several times 
in the past week in Texas by armed robbers, and in at 
least one instance a large booty was obtained; several 
of the robbers have been killed or captured. It is 
reported that the Sultan will no longer allow Russian Jews 
to enter Palestine without a special permit. Exagger- 
ated reports have reached this country of the misfortunes 
which have befallen the party of Lieutenant Peary, which, 
as we have before explained, intends to make explorations 
on the inland ice of Greenland, both to the north and to 
the east. It is true that Lieutenant Peary himself has met 
with a severe accident, but he is improving rapidly, and 
writes that, though it will interfere with proposed surveying 
this fall, it will not seriously delay the expedition or prove 
an obstacle to “the two principal objects of the expedition, 
namely, the determination of the northern terminus and 
the study of the Whale Sound natives.” At present the 
expedition is settled at McCormick Bay, where a house 
has been built. Supplies are abundant, and the point is a 
favorable one from which to begin the proposed sledge 


journey next spring. 
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THE election this fall in Iowa turns upon the question 
whether the State will sustain and enforce, or modify if 
not totally abandon, prohibition. We shall not venture to 
prophesy that the result will be a close one, but it is cer- 
tainly now an uncertain one. The line between the pro- 
hibitionists and the anti-prohibitionists is not drawn sharply 
between the moral and the immoral, nor even between the 
temperance men and the liquor men. The best men of 
the State, and the best temperance men of the State, are 
divided—we do not say equally divided—in opinion con- 
cerning the efficacy and value of prohibition, as evidenced 
by the actual working of the law in the State. 

The argument for prohibition is, briefly, thatin the greater 
part of the State it has abolished the open saloon—and 
this in spite of the fact that the present Governor, who is 
the Democratic candidate for re-election, is openly opposed 
to the law, and lukewarm in enforcing it. Some recent 
personal observations in the State confirm this claim. In 
all rural communities, and in most if not all the interior 
towns, the open saloon has disappeared. In riding through 
the streets of Des Moines, the capital of the State, and one 
of its largest cities, one does not see anywhere an open 
liquor-shop. Public drinking and public drunkenness are 
rare, and the public temptation afforded by the saloon to 
young men is removed. 

The argument against prohibition is that this advantage 
is more than counterbalanced by secret drinking; that 
home drinking, club drinking, and drug-store drinking are 
enormously increased. In one recent instance, for example, 
a druggist, whose place was mortgaged and who seemed to 
be on the eve of bankruptcy, obtained a permit, under 
the law, to sell alcoholic liquors, “for medicinal, mechan- 
ical, and sacramental purposes,” and in six months his 
mortgage was paid off, his store moved into new and 
better quarters, and he himself evidently on the road to 
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wealth; and yet the sickness, the industry, and the piety 
of the community had not increased sufficiently to account 
for the change. It is a debated, if not a debatable, 
question whether drinking and drunkenness are decreased 
in the towns by the law, though it is admitted that they are 
no longer practiced in public to the same extent as before. 
To these considerations it is added that the expenses of 
enforcing the law have been very great and have greatly 
increased taxes, and that prohibition has practically given 
nothing that local option would not have given, since in 
the counties where public sentiment is opposed to the law 
there is no attempt to enforce it; in many of the river 
towns, especially, liquor saloons being left open in defiance 
of the law, and a fine regularly paid, which practically 
amounts only to a license fee. 

One incident makes it clear that prohibition does not 
always prohibit as effectually as even a license system. 
In traveling through Ohio the dining-car refuses to sell 
liquors, although Ohio is a license State. We believe the 
reason to be that a separate license is charged for every 
county through which the railroad passes, and the traffic 
cannot afford the license fee. In lowa, on the contrary, 
on one of the great trunk lines, liquors are sold in the 
dining-room car as openly as in the State of New York or 
Pennsylvania. 

If the traveler crosses the boundary of Iowa into the 
State of Nebraska, and drives about the city of Omaha, 
he finds saloons, but in no such multitude as in the towns 
of New York or Pennsylvania. He never sees a_ block 
with a liquor-shop on each corner and two or three between. 
Or if he crosses northward into the State of Minnesota, he 
finds the same relative paucity of grog-shops in the Twin 
Cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis. In both States a 
high-license system has unquestionably operated to reduce 
the saloons in the towns, and from most purely rural 
communities a license fee of $500 a year—the lowest 
fee, we believe, in either State—abolishes the saloon alto- 
gether. And in the towns there are, so far as we could 
learn, neither drug-store sales nor drinking clubs nor 
unlicensed liquor-shops, to take the place of those which 
have retired. The self-interest of the monopoly that 
remains operates to prevent illegal selling. Whether the 
demoralization to the community of granting such a mo- 
nopoly does not more than counterbalance the incidental 
advantage is another question. In Minneapolis a system 
of local restriction, to which The Christian Union has 
heretofore referred, apparently operates admirably. No 
sales of liquor are allowed outside the business or police 
patrol districts of the city. Drinking is thus discouraged 
at night, and facility of intercourse between the home and 
its greatest enemy, the saloon, is prevented. 

This article is, as its title indicates, for information 
only; but the facts, gleaned in a recent brief visit to the 
Northwest, serve to confirm the views which The Christian 
Union has heretofore maintained on this subject: that 
there is no one form of legislation adapted to all localities ; 
that prohibition, even where it does close the open saloon, 
produces some serious counterbalancing evils in promoting 
secret vice or open law-breaking; that the true solvent of 
the problem is local option, by towns, counties, States, and 
even by wards or parts of wards ; that, in general, no law is 
any stronger than the /oca/ public sentiment which must be 
depended on to enforce it; and that where such public 
sentiment does not exist, and cannot be created, prohibi- 
tion simply results in free liquor and lawless liquor-selling. 
Where such public sentiment exists, prohibition is a public 
blessing ; where it does not exist, prohibition is a public 
calamity. 
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The Test of Criticism 


THERE is no surer test of a man’s nature than the spirit 
in which he receives criticism. One whose interest in his 
work is personal, and lies rather in a pride in his way of 
doing it than in the supreme excellence of the thing done, 
resents criticism as an attack on himself. On the other 
hand, one whose chief interest is in the work, and not in 
himself, welcomes criticism because it may help him to 
secure a higher degree of efficiency. It is one of the 
truisms of life that nothing remains stationary ; that new 
times not only demand new men, but new methods. One 
constantly hears the older men saying in every department 
of work, “ Things are not done as they were thirty years 
ago.” There is a constant progression or expansion. 
Nothing remains as it was; least of all those tasks to which 
men set themselves. The master workman, therefore, is 
not he who remembers most perfectly the lessons of his 
youth, but he who continually holds his skill open to the 
suggestions of new teaching; who does not base his 
supremacy on what he did ten years ago, but on what he is 
able to do to-day. The man who cares supremely for his 
work, and only secondarily for his method, is the man who 
will always keep in line with the improvements in his own 
department. He will always make use of the latest and 
best method. His constant study will be to improve on 
his present way of doing things; and the result of that 
study will be the obliteration of the “dead line” in his 
case, the steady increase of his efficiency, and the mainte- 
nance of his supremacy to the very end. This is only a 
new illustration of the old law that he who would save 
his life must lose it. The man who forgets most com- 
pletely his own vanity, and, in a sense, his own interest in 
the accomplishment of his work, and identifies himself 
with the work, secures in the end the very highest personal 
returns from that work, because by his very self-abnegation 
he makes himself a master of his craft. The great workmen 
have found their delight in their work, not in the recogni- 
tion of it nor in the material rewards of it, though these 
are never unacceptable. The joy of life is in doing, not 
in getting things done. No sooner is one thing done than 
an active spirit presses on to another, never satisfied and 
never resting, because the things that he does are perishable, 
while he himself is imperishable. The secret, therefore, 
of noble workmanship in any department is to feel that the 
doing of the work is the great thing, and the reward merely 
secondary, and so always to keep one’s self open to every 
hint of a better way, from whatever source it comes. 
Gratitude for criticism is one of the highest expressions of 
a really fine nature. 


A Word to the Wise 


BEFORE a minister begins to exclaim that the preaching 
of the Gospel has lost its power, he should make sure that 
he is preaching the Gospel. There is a great deal of other 
preaching; it may be valuable, important, even indispen- 
sable; but it is not Gospel. 

The doctrine that man ought to do certain things and 
ought not to do certain other things is not the Gospel, and 
is no part of the Gospel; nor the doctrine that he has 
done what he ought not to have done and has left undone 
what he ought to have done; nor the doctrine that if he 
does not repent he will be punished. The Gospel is glad 
news, and these doctrines are not glad news; they are not 
new, and they do not produce gladness. Nothing is Gos- 
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pel that does not tend to produce hope and promote glad- 
ness of heart. It may be necessary, in order to prepare 
men to receive the Gospel, to persuade them that they are 
amenable to a divine law, and have violated it, and are 
consequently in danger of punishment. But preaching 
these truths is not preaching the Gospel. The mother 


who greets the returning truant with the message, “ You 


have been playing truant, and your father will punish you 
well when he gets home,” is not the bearer of glad tidings. 
It may be a necessary message, but it is not a Gospel. 
Dr. Finney’s sermon reported by a correspondent in last 
week’s Christian Union was not a Gospel sermon. There 
was no good news in it. 

In our judgment, there are many ministers who exaggerate 
the importance of preaching what is not the Gospel but what 
they think is a necessary preparation for it. They preach the 
Ten Commandments instead of the Gospel; they keep 
their congregations in the first and third chapters of Rom- 
ans, when they should get to the sixth and eighth chapters. 
Telling a man that he is sick is not the best way to make 
him well, nor even generally the best preparation for mak- 
ing him well; and telling a man that he is a sinner is not 
the best way of making him good, nor even generally the 
best preparation for making him good. Paul is a model 
preacher, and the burden of Paul’s message is faith and 
hope and love. Christ is a model preacher, and the bur- 
den of Christ’s message is not You must, but Youcan. Life 
is God’s teacher of need. Men learn that they are weak, 
ignorant, sinful, by experience. If experience cannot ham- 
mer this self-evident truth into their heads, pulpit eloquence 
will not. Even when pride came to Christ, as in the rich 
young ruler, he did not expound to the comer his deprav- 
ity; heled him on to a self-confessed need: “ What lack I 
yet?” The pagan world knows its sin and its need, but 
not any help therefor. Paul’s characterization of pagan 
nature in the first chapter of Romans is equaled if 
not surpassed by contemporaneous pagan descrip- 
tions; but pagan literature has no eighth chapter of 
Romans. Even if a congregation is surfeited with self- 
conceit, the best remedy is a presentation of divine ideals 
of life. Thére is no so sure way of making a pupil 
ashamed of a bad record as by showing him how he can 
make a better one. Hope is a better incentive to noble 
living than fear, faith in a possible future than disgust with 
the present and the past, love suffused with pity than con- 
tempt combined with even a righteous wrath. 

Never was such an optimist as Jesus Christ. Coming 
to the world in its period of apparently hopeless decay, his 
theme was “ The kingdom of heaven is at hand.” He 
brought into the darkness the light of another and superior 
world. He began his ministry with a benediction: Blessed 
are the poor in spirit; the mourners; the meek; the 
merciful ; the pure in heart. He ended it with a benedic- 
tion: And he breathed on them and said, Receive ye the 
Holy Spirit. And all the space between was filled with 
benedictions. ‘The sinful came to him sorrowing, and his 
message to them was, Go, and sin no more. It was a 
promise of power and a promise with power. He reserved 
his denunciations for the Pharisees, and for them only 
when they shut up the kingdom of God and would neither 
enter in nor suffer others to enter in. He pushed them 
aside with majestic violence, as a physician might push 
aside the rouzhs who obstructed his approach to the suf- 
ferers from some terrible disaster. 

The fall work of our churches is about beginning. 
There is no text the ministry need more to take to heart 
than the brief one, Preach the Gospel. The burden of 
preaching should be good news; its spirit, a great faith in 
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God, and in man as God’s child; its end and aim, a great 


gladness, because a great emancipation and a new, glad 
life. ‘The business of the preacher is not to tell men 
that they are in darkness; if they do not find that out for 
themselves, they will not find it out from the preacher. 
He is to be a herald of the dawn. If he can make men 
see the dawn approaching, they will know by contrast 
what the night has been and is. 


& 
The Spectator 


Advice is one of those things it is more blessed to give than 
to receive. When the Spectator resolved last June to take a 
summer’s trip afoot among the mountains of North Carolina, he 
was expostulated with by all his friends, and the number of his 
friends had never seemed so large before. Even passing stran- 
gers whom he jostled in the shops as he searched for guide-books 
interfered in his behalf, and gravely assured him that North 
Carolina was in the South, and that the South was hot. Hedid 
not dispute it; he simply packed his satchel and took the train 
to Asheville. But advice dogged his heels. There was the 
negro porter—an ardent lover of civilization—who would have 
sent him to the Asheville electric railway as the only interesting 
object for his inspection in all the mountain region; there was 
the interested farmer who couldn’t take the Spectator in for 
the night, but suggested the “ Buncombe County Times” as a 
pleasant berth for an ambitious journalist. Strict convention- 
ality and absolute solitude are the only methods of escape from 
friendly interferences. The Spectator took refuge in neither. 
He wanted new companionships in out-of-the-way scenes, and 
cheerfully took the consequences—superfluous advice. 


In the backwoods, however, the spirit of advice is dissipated 
in an atmosphere of universal apology. The mountaineers, diffi- 
dent, self-depreciatory, and hardy, speak as gently as they fare 
roughly. To every meal they invite their guests with an apol- 
ogy, only to give them a superabundance of their best. Their 
tone is one of habitual uncertainty. The Spectator found them 
pathetically sensitive to praise, but his discretion no less than 
their kindness forbade him to experiment upon) them with criti- 
cism. Judged by cockney standards they are no doubt ignorant, 
but judged by the Socratic standard they are wise, for they are 
conscious of their limitations. A stalwart’ mountaineer of Vir- 
ginia once told the Spectator good-naturedly, “I reckon people 
oughtn’t to let no one vote who don’t know no more’n I do.” 
Had he(jlived in western ;North Carolina, he would have said 
the same thing with more earnestness, though he could not have 
said it with more sincerity. | 


For in western North Carolina schools are as popular as they 
are scarce. “ How would you like to go to school all the year 
round ?” asked the Spectator of a little girl who could have but 
two months’ schooling in a year, and had to knock about her 
poverty-stricken home as best she could the other ten. “I 
should like to go two years round,” was her-prompt and hearty 
response. In a neighboring valley to hers a Northern school- 
master has settled down to give to his declining years every 
advantage of climate and retirement. There, little by little, he 
has gathered about him from the sparsely settled region for miles 
around a voluntary school of forty pupils, whom he instructs for 
eight months in the year. He has asked no tuition fees, but 
his neighbors, out of their scanty earnings, have made a purse for 
him, to show their appreciation of what was in his intention a 
disinterested service. The negroes will sacrifice even more for 


an education than will the whites, was the testimony of an 
unsympathetic Democratic hotel-keeper. They will sleep on the 
floor and live on hoe-cake and water provided they can get a 
schooling ; but the whites, so he said, have self-respect enough 
and must earn money enough, education or no education, to 
keep up external appearances. 
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Family attachment is strong among the mountaineers, and appre- 
ciation is contagious. ‘“ Here’s where you'll find a pretty girl,” 
said one of the Spectator’s guides to him, with not a little honest 
pride in recommendation of a house which was at once dilapidated 
and unfinished ; and a bright-looking cousin of his soon appeared 
at the door. Though her parents were as doleful as their dwell- 
ing, their faces brightened little by little as the Spectator spoke 
of the luscious blackberries that grew along their roadside, 
praised their spring-water, which he said was far better than 
any city supply, and compared their invigorating breezes to the 
stifling air of New York. Soon, of their own motion, they 


recounted some of their slender blessings, half cheerfully ; the 
wife began to show some genuine satisfaction in her cooxing— 


which, it must be confessed, was not of the best—and the hus- 
band, as he rose from breakfast with an expression more de- 
voutly thankful than many a formal grace, said, at least half 
heartily, “ There! that’s what I eat every morning.” 


What a pride the venerable and sturdy Mrs. H took in 
her homespun cloth which had long served, first her husband 
and then her son-in-law, for every-day wear! As the family gath- 
ered about her, she bent down close to the little blaze of pine 
knots to point out its workmanship; she recounted its history ; 
and then, suddenly grasping the Spectator’s arm with an unmis- 
takable and patriotic fervor, she rose to her full height and 
pointed exultantly to the soldierly picture of her husband on the 
mantle and the stars and stripes close to and yet above it. 
“ That’s the flag he fought for !” she exclaimed, with a triumphant 
love of country in the very tones of her voice. The faces of her 
grandchildren were aglow in an instant; the warm pressure of 
a man’s hand rested on the Northern visitor’s shoulder; and two 


boyish neighbors, who had been shyly and stealthily peeping 


through the window at the scene, in their honest pleasure forgot 
their secrecy and betrayed their presence. It was in this house- 
hold that the grandchild was found reading “ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin.” 

Among the mountains the question of party is still a question 
of loyalty, not of policies. The mountaineers, stanch adherents 
to the Union during the war, are to-day devotedly attached to 
the Republican party. But the little villages of the valleys, 
intent on white supremacy and freedom from Northern interfer- 
ence, are Democratic. The one interest of the mountaineers 
lies in their own simple experiences. On homely themes alone 
are they entertaining and intelligent talkers and quick and 
appreciative listeners. The village storekeepers, on the other 
hand, gather in little knots every evening at the taverns to discuss 
the Alliance, the currency, the tariff, Presidential and Speakership 
possibilities, or to tell over again to the passing stranger how 
their South Carolina neighbors manipulate the negro vote. They 
are shrewd politicians, keen observers, clever talkers, with a 
worldly contempt, comical to find in settlements so small as 
theirs, for their mountain neighbors. Yet, with all their assump- 
tion of cynicism, these rural statesmen take too genuine a pride 
in their science of politics to look with complacence upon legis- 
lative jobbery and waste. It was in the secluded village of 
Brevard that the Spectator learned of a wh'msical chapter in 
River and Harbor legislation. Through the village flows the 
French Broad River, toward Asheville and beyond, in a course 
too tortuous and with a current too rapid to be practicable for 
navigation. A few dug-outs may be found along its banks, but 
these are seldom taken far. Ten years or more ago, however, 
Congress appropriated several hundred thousand dollars to clear 
out a channel from Port Brevard to Port Asheville. The inhab- 
itants, with jest and shrug of shoulders, took advantage of the 
appropriation to make a little . Incidentally they learned 
something of the art of dredging. Finally they built a diminu- 
tive steam-launch, which, unable to make headway against the 
current, they were forced to haul along the bank for its one 
inglorious voyage to its Port Tarascon. To-day, with the dissatis- 
fied amusement of those who have learned to make the best of 
a bad matter, they recount the episode as a folly of their political 
opponents. 
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A. Glimpse of the German Army 


By an American Woman in Germany 


UROPE is an armed camp”—the truth of the 


well-worn words comes home to us Amer- 

icans who stay long enough in Europe to see 

something of the real life of the people. 

I can see a great deal from the windows of 

my home in this small German capital. 
Opposite 1s the palace of the reigning Grand Duke, 
and, though his power is gone, his pomp remains, and 
I rarely glance out of my parlor window without seeing 
the gorgeous liveried servants going to and fro,. the 
state carriages rolling past, and often members of the 
royal family appear—the very fat hereditary Duchess 
with her very fat dogs, or the old Grand Duke himself, 
lean, active, and urbane, or his grandsons, pale, sickly 
looking lads of about ten and twelve. Near the imposing 
entrance to the palace is the guard-house, where soldiers 
are always on duty, fresh installments marching down 
every day at noon from the barracks on the hill. When- 
ever the Duke or any members of his family drive or walk 
out, the sentries at the gate present arms, all the stray 
passers-by bow respectfully, ladies even stopping to make 
deep courtesies, sometimes in spite of wind or rain, and 
the soldiers in the guard-house rush forth, seize their guns, 
draw up in line on the platform, and stand rigid while the 
drummer beats his drum in honor of the passing of royalty. 
There are several hundred soldiers here, maybe a thou- 
sand or more, and they are always marching to and fro, 


the admirable band at the head dispensing stirring music, - 


which makes the cook drop the pots and pans, the waitress 
the duster, the nurse the baby, to run to the windows to 
see and hear. From the alleys back of our house swarm 
the children : 

Aus niedriger Hausen dumpfers Gemiachern, .. . 

Aus dem Druck von Giebeln und Dachern, 

Aus der Strassen quetschender Enge— 


yes, and the children’s mothers and fathers, too, all hasten 
into the open square; for this tramp of feet, this glitter of 
bayonets and helmets, this magnificent music, seem never 
to pall upon the taste of the people, and I have learned 
that, no matter how pressing work may be, every man and 
woman and child will run to see the troops march past. 

Towards nine o’clock, on fine summer evenings, a little 
crowd often gathers before the guard-house, and when the 
clock in the old castle tower rings out the four quarters, 
and then the hour, the soldiers are drawn up in line. At 
the first word of command they doff their helmets; at the 
next word, which is “ Gebet” (prayer), they bow their 
heads and stand silent, motionless for a minute. Then 
evening prayer is over, the crowd disperses, the soldier on 
sentry duty paces the platform, while the other soldiers 
lean over the low iron railing and make jests with every 
passing servant-maid. | 

When we take our walks near the town, we nearly 
always come upon small companies of soldiers in the 
woods or in the fields, learning to march, to dig trenches 
or ditches, to throw up earthworks ; and sometimes we are 
stopped—there is target practice going on, and a sentry 
warns us back. Now and then we run across a raw recruit 
who is learning to play the fife or drum in some lonely 
spot, his teacher standing by him, both very earnest about 


the work in hand. Not long ago a painter of my acquaint- | 


ance had set up his umbrella and easel in a field, and was 
peacefully painting landscape, when a company of soldiers, 
with bayonets set, suddenly appeared on the scene, and 
charged towards him. They did not run him down, but 
he concluded that it was best to pack up his color-box 


and seek other quarters. .Meissonier, in the fields near 


Paris, constantly made studies of the French troops, and 
the officers often put their men through certain evolutions 
for the painter’s benefit, so that he could make rapid 
sketches for precisely such effects as he wished to produce. 

Every man in Germany, and in France, Italy, Austria, 
and Russia, too, for that matter, must serve his time in 


the army; and while this enforced military duty may be 
hard, it seems to me as if it were a good thing from the 
physical point of view. The peasant is taken from his 
hovel, and made to eat wholesome food, compelled to be 


Clean, taught how to carry himself, and at the end of 


three years he is a better man. As for the young men of 
the educated classes, the benefits of the military service 
are especially great, for in Germany outdoor sports are not 
understood as they are in our country or in England, and 
boys in the gymnasiums—which correspond pretty nearly to 
our colleges—are “crammed” at the cost of eyesight and 
general health. The military service for them generally 
calls a halt in studies between the leaving the gymnasium 
and entering the university, and while the young men may 
groan over lost time, the time is not lost, and they return 
to their books fresher for their work. 

Tourists in Germany are often puzzled to understand 
certain words and letters which are painted on the sides of 
freight-cars. Every car is stamped with the weight it will 
carry, and also the number of men and horses; but, as a 
rule, in times of peace, the soldiers march from one place 
to another, and in spring and autumn large bodies of 
troops are marched about different parts of the country. 
We had just rented an apartment and set up_house- 
keeping in a certain city when an official-looking person 
called on me one morning and informed me that the Third 
Regiment of the Weitlaufen Infantry would reach town 
the next day, and three soldiers were quartered on us. For 
a moment I simply stared at the man. Then I said, “ Yes, 
but we are Americans.” 

The official-looking person said that made no difference ; 
we must lodge and feed three soldiers for about thirty-six 


~ hours ; and then he went away, leaving me to gaze sadly at 


my'one small guest-chamber, with its neat bed, its white- 
draped dressing-table, its well-equipped washstand. When 
my husband came home at noon, he laughed and said the 
police would attend to the matter; so off he went to head- 
quarters, but was told that if he did not wish to accommo- 
date the soldiers, he must find places for them; it was not 
enough to simply pay a certain sum, and be rid of the 
responsibility. ‘Then my husband pulled alongface. We 
had no idea what to do, where to go to find lodgings for 
these soldiers ; but, luckily, our landlord came in just then 
on some business matter, and we laid our problem before 
him. He gave us the names and addresses of persons 
who sometimes were willing to lodge soldiers, and my hus- 
band sallied forth on his errand. After several fruitless 
efforts he finally discovered a family who could and would, 
for proper compensation, take our three soldiers off our 
hands, and, having made terms, my husband went back to 
the police station and gave the name and address of the 
people who would entertain the military in our stead, and 
so that matter was ended, at the cost of more trouble than 
money. 

“How much,” said I one day to a German friend of 
ours, a retired general who won honors in the Franco- 
Prussian War, “how much do officers get in your army ?” 

“ Ach!” said the general, with a shrug; “that differs 
according to the sort of service, but it is not enough to live 
on until the rank of captain is reached, and a captain who 
is unmarried. You know that an officer in our army can- 
not marry unless he and his wife between them have suffi- 
cient fortune to insure a certain income. A captain can 
live on his pay if he have no wife. The younger officers 
must receive some help from their parents. Myson, who is 
a lieutenant stationed in Berlin, has from me about seventy- 
five-marks a month allowance, and it is none too much. 
Still, I would not give him more if I could afford it, be- 
cause our Emperor is opposed to the sons of rich parents - 
receiving such large allowances that the sons of poorer 
parents struggle to keep up with their wealthy comrades. 
Whatever other motive may draw our young men into the 
army, it is certainly not a money-making one.” 
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“ And yet,” said I, ‘“‘ your best men are in the army.” 
The old general smiled and bowed, but I meant no flat- 


tery by my speech; it simply flashed upon me at that- 


moment that among all the Germans I had ever met the 
officers were the most polished in manner, agreeable in 
conversation, the least tainted with chauvinism. A German 
officer does not merely know the science of war; he has 
acquaintance with literature, with music and painting ; many 
an officer is an accomplished artist; and I number two 
army men among my personal acquaintance, one who 
plays the piano admirably, another who paints exquisite 
landscapes. I never met one who was given to .brag or 
bluster, and I do not wonder that American girls fall in 
love with and become the wives of German officers ; and, 
so far as my personal knowledge goes, the American girls 
who have married German officers are happy in their 
domestic relations. A German scholar or musician or 
painter may be—is very apt to be—not nice in his personal 
habits, not broad-minded, or unselfish, or refined; but a 
German officer, so far as my observation has taught me, is 
a well-educated man in the true sense, and a gentleman 
who deserves the title. There are exceptions, of course ; 
but the best people we have met here, the people who have 


shown us the greatest kindness and hospitality, the people 


who understood our foreign ways, and made allowances for 
our ignorance of German customs and German etiquette, the 
people who have done the most to make our sojourn in the 
Fatherland agreeable, have been the officers and their fam- 
ilies. 


But there is another story to tell. Within the past fort- 
night a very sad affair has occurred here, and I notice that 
some account of it has appeared in a New York paper. I 
first heard of it through my laundress, a stout old peasant, 
whom I found in the kitchen one morning, too wrought up 
and excited to go about her work as usual. She was cry- 
ing, the cook was crying, and the nurse was crying, and it 
was several minutes before the laundress was calm enough 
to talk coherently. Briefly, I will tell the story as I heard 
it from her. 

“The gnadige Frau knows,” she said, “that yesterday 
all our soldiers went away from here on a long march. 
Well, they had to march all day in the heat, and when they 
came near Erfurt they could not stand it any longer, and 
they fell like dead men; but the commanding officer had 
no mercy on them, and the peasants at work in the fields 
carried the sick soldiers off to care for them. Two are 
dead, and three or four more are dying. ‘The officer rode 
up to the peasants and ordered them not to interfere, but 
they rushed at him with their scythes and pitchforks, and 
he had to ride away for his life, and was hidden in a cellar 
all the rest of the day, and came back here after dark in 
plain clothes. He won’t dare show his face for awhile. 
As it was, he came near being killed yesterday.” 

So much for the washerwoman’s story, a story that, with 
variations, was told to me often in the course of the next 
few days, and I have every reason to believe it is true. 
In the local papers the death of the two soldiers was briefly 
chronicled. One was a workman who left a wife and 
family ; the other was a young man, son of a landed pro- 
prietor in the neighborhood, and, although serving as a 
common soldier, like other young men in his position, his 
education enabled him to pass an examination, so that, 
instead of serving three years, he need serve only one year— 
what is called an e/njahriger freiwilliger. 

The excitement over the event was intense. We were 
having just then the hottest weather one ever has to endure 
in Germany, and the troops who had been marched all day 
under the blazing sun were raw recruits. ‘That the suffer- 
ing among them was great, that two men dropped dead in 


the ranks, that other men were carried off the field insensi- . 


ble, are plain facts not to be explained away or glozed 
over. Whether the peasants threatened to kill the officer 


in command, whether he put spurs to his horse and rode 
for his life, whether he hid in a cellar and escaped at dusk 
—whether all these things are true or not, I do not know. 
The local papers finally printed an official statement to the 
effect that the soldiers had not been overloaded with 
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accouterments, had not been overmarched, and that no 
one was to blame for the death of the two soldiers and 
the sufferings of the others. The Freisinnige Partei in 
the town called a meeting to consider the matter, and the 
attendance was large, but no report worth mentioning of 
the proceedings appeared in the local papers. .Among our 
friends there was a general desire not to discuss the matter, 
and the officers of my acquaintance were careful to say 
nothing which might give an impression that the officer in 
charge of the troops that day had been to blame. The 
peasants, however, talked freely, all in the same vein of 
fury and indignation, and declared that the officer would 
never dare put on his uniform and mount his horse again. 
He has, however, put on his uniform and mounted his 
horse, for I have seen him, and I have seen the people in 
the |streets stop and look after him, and point him out to 
each other with significant gestures. Socially he is an 
agreeable, pleasant man to meet, a “von,” which means 
much in Germany, where the difference between the noble 
born and commoners is something which cannot be under- 
stood in America, or in England either, for that matter. 
Advancement in the German army does not proceed auto- 
matically; the best men are chosen ; the mediocre generally 
discreetly retire from active service with the title of major. 
This has given rise to the saying that the Major corner 
(Mayor-ecke) is hard to turn. Perhaps the officer who 
overmarched his troops will never be able to turn the 
Major-ecke, and will presently slip quietly into private life. 
It is not in the least likely that he meant to be cruel, 
although the peasantry regard him as a monster of brutal- 
ity ; but, at any rate, he was guilty of lack of judgment in 
handling his men, and errors of that sort in the German 
army are fatal. A few errors of this description would 
work more mischief in the army than all the teachings of 
the most fiery kind of Social Democrats and demagogues. 
WEIMAR, Germany. 


Correction No. 2 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In your issue of August 29 a proper correction is made as to 
the usage and law of the M. E. Church in requiring doctrinal 
assent in the admission of persons to membership, but Mr. Post 
adds: “It is to be regretted that that Church’s position is 
unique, on the point under consideration, among the Evangeli- 
cal Churches.” This is an error, for it has been the practice of 
the Congregational churches of New England from first to last, 
as a general rule, to require assent to the Doctrines of that 
Church upon admission to membership. It did not originate, as 
suggested by Dr. Bradford, at the “ beginning of the present | 
century.” 

In a volume denominated “ Ratio Discipline, or the Consti- 
tution of the Congregational Churches,” printed at Portland, 
Maine, in 1829, giving the origin and discipline of these churches, 
by no less an authority than Thomas C. Upham, Professor in 
Bowdoin College (Maine), is the following, on page 99: “ The 
church having voted to admit a person or persons, they are 
propounded, that is, their names are mentioned in the presence 


_ of the whole congregation on the Sabbath. . . . When the day of 


admission arrives, which is generally some Communion Sabbath, 
the Confession of Faith (see section 35) is read to the persons 
propounded, and in presence of the whole congregation. If any 
of the persons who have now assented to the Confession have 
never been baptized, this solemn ceremony next takes place.” 
This authority is sufficient, but if more is needed it may be 
found in the life of the Rev. Jonathan Edwards, A.M., concern- 
ing the celebrated difficulties which arose in his church at North- 
ampton, Mass., in 1735; which trouble began at the objection, 
raised by Mr. Edwards, against receiving persons to member- 
ship solely upon their assent to the doctrines of the church, 
which had been their custom to that time. Also in the New 


Light excitement in Connecticut, from 1741 until 1800, in which 
the New Lights censured the old Church for having admitted 


persons to membership upon assent to doctrines, without requil- 
ing evidences of the “ new birth.” (See “ The Great Awakening. ) 
| SAMUEL ORCUTT. 


... Sf pon wonld convince a person of his mistake, 
accost him not upon that subject when his spirit is ruffled. 
| 


| 
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Parochial versus Public Schools 
A Significant Incident | 


By Albert Shaw 


So much has been said and written of late concerning 
the growth of Catholic parochial schools in the Northwest, 
and their rivalry with the public schools, that very wide- 
spread interest can but attach to a recent step in the 
opposite direction—one that seems to possess unusual 
significance. At Faribault, Minn., the large Catholic 
schools of the Immaculate Conception parish have just 
been transferred to the local Board of Education without 
any conditions or reservations; and the buildings were 
thrown open on Monday, August 31, for children of all 
creeds and races, under the direction of the public school 
authorities. The following letter, sent by the Rev. James 
J. Conry to the Board of Education, is the sole written 
instrument of transfer : 

FARIBAULT, August 26, 1891. 
To the Board of Education of the City of Faribault : 

GENTLEMEN—I have been informed by a member of your 
Board that you wished me to state definitely and in writing the prop- 
osition I submitted to you on the evening of the 22d inst., and 
to which you gave courteous attention. As an American inter- 
ested in obtaining for the future citizens of the Republic the 
greatest advantages consistent with the common good, I beg 
leave to comply with your request, and again submit (this time 
in writing) the proposition submitted on the evening of August 
22, 1891, repeating, with your permission, a few of the reasons 
at that time submitted therefor, viz. : 

That the children at present enrolled in the schools of the 
Immaculate Conception parish may receive the benefits that 
result from an American training in all that the term implies. 


That these children may thus receive in their civic training a_ 


perfect preparation for the duties and responsibilities of Ameri- 
can citizenship, thereby enhancing the renown of this city among 
its sister cities cf the commonwealth as a great educational cen- 
ter; and that our custodians of the public schools may receive 
from State and county appropriations that additional per capita 
tax which the commonwealth wishes them to receive and which 
at present they fail to receive because of the maintenance of sep- 
arate schools. 7 

I herewith subjoin the proposition: In consideration of one 
dollar ($1.00), I agree to place under the management and con- 
trol of the Board of Education of the city of Faribault, the 
school building, and all its equipments, at present known as the 
parish school of the Immaculate Conception Church, with the 
grounds upon which the school building is located, the same to 
be used by said Board for educational purposes under such con- 
ditions as that Board may determine to be for the best interests 
of all concerned. | 

Confidently intrusting the matter, gentlemen, to your discre- 
tion and judgment, I remain, Respectfully yours, 
JAMES J. CONRY. 

Father Conry’s proposition was very fully discussed in 
all its bearings in two meetings of the Board of Education, 
and was unanimously adopted. ‘There are, therefore, no 
longer any parochial schools in Faribault. 

The town of Faribault is one of the most beautiful in 
the entire Northwest, and it is renowned as an educational 
center. Upon the slopes of the long east hill that over- 
looks the town in the valley is the series of institutions that 
have been built up as the “Seabury Mission,’ under 
Bishop Whipple’s oversight—the famous Shattuck School, 
the Seabury Divinity School, and St. Mary’s Hall. There 
also are the State institutions for the care and training of 
the deaf and dumb, the blind, and the feeble-minded. Fari- 
bault has a population of from seven to eight thousand, 
and it has the motley nationality complexion that one 
usually finds in the Northwestern towns. It has its strong 
contingents of Scandinavians, Germans, French-Canadians, 
and Bohemians. It has three Catholic churches, in charge 
respectively of a French, a German, and an American 
priest. Father Conry ministers to the American and Irish 
Catholics. He is himself Wisconsin-born, of Irish parent- 
age. He is intensely American in his feelings and sym- 


pathies, and has somewhat recently gone to Faribault 
from St. Paul, where he was closely under the influence of 
Archbishop Ireland. However much his colleague the 
German priest at Faribault may have sympathized with 
his complete surrender to the public schools, it is likely 
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. system, and its former character totally disappears. 
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that his action had the tacit approval of his French 
colleague, who is known to be a man of progressive views 
and American sentiments. It happened that the Catholic 
schools of Faribault were entirely grouped in one large 
building, and were under Father Conry’s exclusive control ; 
so that he was not obliged to defer to the foreign-speaking 
priests of the vicinity. His closing the parish schools 
practically compels the children of all nationalities to 
attend the public schools. 

It should be observed that the School Board does not 
accept the parochial schools as such. The children who 
have heretofore attended them, from all parts of town, 
must now take their places among the other children of 
their immediate localities in the ward schools. Besides a 
central school which includes the high school, the pub- 
lic system of Faribault embraces six ward schools. The 
total number of pupils in the public schools last year 
approached 1,300; while there were several hundred in 
the Catholic parish school. The building now simply 
becomes available as an additional member of the public 
Since 
the Catholic children must be scattered throughout the 
school-rooms of eight buildings, it becomes manifestly 
impossible to retain the former Catholic teachers as instruct- 
ors.of Catholic youth. All such considerations were fully 
discussed, and perfectly understood by Father Conry. 

Faribault has an admirable system of public schools, 
which for a number of years has been under the superin- 
tendence of Professor Willis West, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Unquestionably their instruction 


and their general educational character is very far superior 


to that which pertained to the parish schools. Father 
Conry frankly recognized this fact. Also, and chiefly, as 
his letter fully implies, he recognizes the importance of 
the American public schools as the true nurseries of loyal 
and broad American citizenship. 

_ Evidently he has no fear that the public schools will 
make Catholic children irreligious. He perceives, on the 


- contrary, that it is the jealous and narrow attempt to educate 


Catholic children separately, and to keep them from contact 
with normal and healthful American influences, that most 
surely provokes a reaction and drives thousands of young 
people wholly away from the Church. Father Conry is fully 
aware that the public schools of Faribault are opened with 
the reading of a Psalm or brief portion of Scripture and with 
the recitation of the Lord’s Prayer. But to such simple 
and unsectarian practice he makes no objection. 

There can be no doubt whatever that this step has been 
taken with the sanction of Archbishop Ireland. ‘That wise 
and patriotic prelate has an utter abhorrence of the 
foreignizing tendencies of the German, French, Polish, and 
Bohemian parish schools that are so numerous in Wis- 
consin and other Western States. He is in almost complete 
sympathy with the public school system as it stands, and 


is earnestly desirous to secure, upon what would seem to 


him a fair and honorable basis, a merging of the parochial 
into the public system. He must, therefore, be considered 
as authorizing the Faribault experiment. 

There has been, of course, no transfer of the title of the 
Faribault school property ; and it will be within the power 
of the Catholic Church to reopen separate schools at 
some future time in the existing building. But the Catho- 


lic laity of Faribault, now that the concession has been 


made by the clergy, will never willingly return to the plan 
of inferior Church schools, which they must support out of 
their private means, after having paid their share of taxes 
into the local and the State public school funds. Such 
steps once taken are not easy to retrace. And such 
examples are likely to prove contagious. ‘The Faribault 
incident must, then, be regarded not only as remarkable in 
itself, but also as significant of yet more important things 
to come. 
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A Buried Experience 
By the Rev. W. B. Wright 


‘‘T am poor. I live in a tenement-house. The house 
is crowded. Some of the families have children whom I 
dread to have my children meet. If I keep my children 
cooped in my rooms where I can watch them, they will 
pine and die. If I let them play with the other children 
in the house, they will be corrupted. I cannot afford to 
live in a better neighborhood. What shall I do?” 

This question, in substance, was asked me with intense 
earnestness by a Christian mother. It is one of the most 
important that can be asked. Upon the right solution of 
the problem it raises, the safety of our country largely 
depends. 

What is the right reply to the anxious mother’s question ? 

I would speak with hesitation upon a matter so impor- 
tant, but i think the right answer must be ‘sought in the 
direction indicated by the following experiences. They 
are not greatly different from those which theologians 
describe as Adam’s Fall and Christ’s Salvation. 

My father had a large garden where we children played. 
We were not allowed to invite any one into it without 
special permission. We were often warned against -the 
dangers of evil company. We came to think of ourselves 
and those who played with us as “ good boys;” of those 
who had no yards to play in, but trundled their hoops on 
the sidewalk, paddled barefoot in the gutters, and seemed 
able to do what they liked, as ‘bad boys.” 

I had a pony, a splendid dog, a rowboat, bews and 
arrows, a gun, a fencing-teacher, a music-master, and a 
teacher in gymnastics. I enjoyed them all, and would 
give the same to my own children if I could. I had every- 
thing I could think of to make me happy, except permis- 
sion to play with “bad boys.” ‘That was the coveted 
apple of my paradise. 

There was one boy, considerably older than I, in whom 
my parents had unbounded confidence. He was a mem- 
ber of the church; belonged to an excellent family, and 
was counted its flower. He was always welcomed at our 
house, and I could go anywhere with him. But he was— 
as I remember him—nearly the most depraved human 
being, young or old, with whom [ have ever associated. I 
know zozw that when I used to sit upon the fence and long 
to play with “ bad boys,” what I really desired was to be 
rid of that snake in the grass of my father’s carefully 
guarded paradise. 

I have exhumed th 
the difficulty, I think the impossibility, of keeping children 
free from contact with evil. It cannot be done, and there- 
fore I infer that God never meant it to be done. Jesus 
was reared in Nazareth, and the reputation of that place is 
known. Adam was placed in paradise, and he did not 
turn out well. I do not mean to teach that we should not 
strive to guard our children from too early contact with 
evil, but that we may be mistaken when we think we have 
succeeded, and ought not to be frightened when we find 
that we have failed. 

It is true that one specked apple will rot the whole 
barrel. It is also true that a whole barrel of tainted meat 
will not corrupt a single grain of salt. I 
Edgeworth who bids us meditate upon the specked apple 
and adjust our ways accordingly. 


and fashion our endeavors by the lesson it teaches. 


judgment without careful consideration. 
there is only one way to keep our children from evil, and 


that is, not by taking them out of the world, which we can — 


do only by,killing them, but by trying to send them into 


the world as the Father sent his Son into the world; and — 


that, with his help, we can do. 


I mean this: I am anxious about my children’s morals. 
I cannot wipe off the mildew as fast as it gathers upon | 
God does not mean © 


their spirits. I cannot seclude them. 
I should. ‘The impossible is never the divinely intended. 


What shall Ido? This, I think: Recognize that God has — 
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ong-buried experience to illustrate 


think it is | 


I know it is the Master | 


who blessed the little children, who bids us think of salt _ 
Ina 


question so vital I would not have any parent accept my — 
But I believe | 


_ Frontenac his base of operations. 
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appointed me to convert this bad neighborhood, and my 
children to be my helpers in the work. One can save his 
own children only by saving other people’s children. 
Suppose you can kindle in the young spirit, where all 
nobilities are at home, the consciousness which sent Paul 
into paganism as a sunbeam goes into a dung-heap! The 
way to cleanse one hand is to set it washing the other. 
We cry shame on the man who, journeying to Jericho, 
passes by on the other side, and know that he is not in 
the way of divine protection; but when our children see a 
soul scarred and ulcerous and ready to perish, we bid 
them shun that child as the only way of safety. ‘There is 
no appeal to which the average child responds more quickly 
than to that which is made to his power of influence, his 
instinct of leadership. It is the instinct to which educa- 
tors appeal in a bad way by the system of marks and 
prizes, which breed hateful competitions. It is the instinct 
to which we appeal in a good way when we give little 
girls dolls to dress and teach as mothers do, or pets to 
train in the way they should go. Every doll, every pet 
welcomed and cherished, is the child’s response—under- 
stood but rarely—‘ Wist ye that I must be about my 
Father’s business ?” 
It is easy to make a child a prig while trying to make 
him a missionary. But that divinely given instinct which 
makes true girls love dolls, and genuine boys love pets, 
may be trained into an ardor for influencing other boys 
and girls in the way they should go. The instinct may be 
made the tap-root of manly character. 
A very little boy whom I knew well was led astray by a 
vicious imp older than himself, by whom he appeared to 
have been completely fascinated. ‘The parents tried in 
vain to break up the intimacy, and so to destroy the 
malign influence. After careful consultation, they resolved 
upon a new experiment. They said to their little boy: 
“We feel sorry for your friend. He has no mother, and 
his father is away most of his time, and his home is 
not very pleasant. There seems nobody to teach him, and 
we fear he will grow up to be a bad man, and miserable. 


Let us try and make him feel as we feel about things. But 
you must do the work at first, because J. seems afraid of us. 
See if you cannot teach him to love us.” 
wards the child thus put in commission said to his mother, 
“JT don’t want anything to do with J. He is a bad boy.” | 


Not long after- 


‘But, my boy, suppose Jesus Christ had said that of us. 


Suppose he had said to his Father, ‘I don’t want anything 
to do with these people in Jerusalem. They will crucify me, 
_and I can’t do them any good.’ ”’ 


And so it went on, the confidence between the child 
and his parents growing more complete, the conscience 
of the child growing more acute, until the evil seemed to 
be cast out. The child was under six when thus put in 


-commission ; and that first battle with sin, fought not for 


his own sake, but in Christ’s way, was, his father thinks, 
the beginning of a character which made him in later 
years a faithful man. 


An Out-of-the-way Canadian Trip 


By Agnes M. Machar 


THE “ Kingston and Pembroke Railroad” runs through 
one of the most wild and rugged backwoods regions 
of Canada, connecting the shore of Lake Ontario and 
the head of the St. Lawrence with the Ottawa, at the 
new little town of Pembroke. At half-past one we glided 
rapidly out of the Kingston station, which, by the way, is a 
point of historical interest, being close to the site of old Fort 
Frontenac—now occupied by a barrack—which, more than 
two hundred years ago, was founded with much pomp by 
De Frontenac, then French governor of New France, and 
La Salle, the heroic and ill-fated explorer, who made Fort 
Passing the environs 
of Kingston, and the pretty river Cataraque, which pre- 
serves the old Indian name of the place, we enter upon 
a pastoral and gently undulating country, contrasting 
pleasantly with the general flatness of this part of the 
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province of Ontario. The long-tilled and _ well-settled 
region of “the front” soon grows rougher and more 
hilly, and the abundance of the stumps that begin to 
appear in the fields give token that they have not long 
been reclaimed trom the forest. We pass the first of the 
numerous lakes of this “lake country”—gleaming silver- 
gray between its dark encircling woods—and then enter 
a forest tract, where the eye is caught by the grace- 
ful, spreading foliage. A tall telegraph pole, wreathed 
from top to bottom with Virginia creeper, looks like 
a veritable maypole. Vistas of richly wooded glades 
open behind us, through which wander little brown wood- 
land streams, dotted with water-lilies, and reflecting every 
overhanging bough and leaf. Now we cut through hills of 
sand, and then, for a change, we dash through a deep cut- 
ting through the hard gneiss rock—-the “ old Laurentian ” 
(occasionally alternating with a dark syenite)—which is the 
backbone of all this region, from the Thousand Islands to 
the wilderness of bold hills beyond the Ottawa. 
past one pretty woodland lake after another, some with 
little green islands nestling on their placid, sapphire-tinted 
waters. Rock Lake, Coal Lake, Eagle Lake, Duncan 


Lake, St. George’s Lake, form a chain through which, 


doubtless, many a pleasant canoe voyage may be made. _ 

Presently a less pleasant sight meets us—the volume of 
black smoke that proclaims a fire in the woods, so often 
lighted in these dense, dry forests by a spark from the loco- 
motive. The railway company has burned a narrow strip 
along the track in order to keep these fires at bay. Of the 
terrible ravages they have made we soon see traces enough 
in the desolate region of burned forests into. which we 
enter—long stretches of tall, gaunt skeletons, all that is left 
of woods once as green and luxuriant as any we have 
passed through. Looking at this dreary waste of dry, 
leafless boughs and piles of stony débris, we might feel 
inclined to echo Ruskin’s lament over the devastation 
wrought by railways in the green luxuriance of nature, if it 
were not for the thought that, without the railway, there 
would be scarcely any beholders to admire the beauty of 
such a region. 

It is a pleasant change from this leafless forest to come 
out on the rich, deep woods that surround the limpid 
expanse of Sharbot Lake, the most beautiful of all these 
inland waters, lying between gently rounded hills, with 
thickly wooded islets, like some of the prettiest of the 
Thousand Islands, studding its breast. It is already a 
favorite resort with fishers and campers, and summer cot- 
tages have sprung up on some of the islands. Its position 


as a junction with a branch of the Canada Pacific has - 


alreidy given it the nucleus of a village, primitive enough 
as yet. 

As we go on, the scenery becomes still more hilly and 
rugged, and little brown mountain streams “ bicker” over 
stony beds, playing hide and seek with us by the way. 
One of these—Antoine Creek—which we cross and re- 
cross, would make a respectable Scotch or English “ river.” 
It flows into a lake of the same name, and is one of the 
streams down which logs are driven from the great lumber 
forests, making the only practicable highway. <A good 
many of these logs are still drifting about in the stream, 
imprisoned here till the freshets of another spring can float 
them away. We catch a distant glimpse of a mining vil- 
lage at the site of one of the largest of the iron mines of 
the district, worked by American capital. We are going 
up-hill now, to the watershed or dividing ridge between 
‘the Antoine and the Clyde, from which we can look down 
on a succession of steep, rounded hills—or hillocks—-green 
with crops which must be harvested laboriously by hand, 
for no machine could work on these abrupt slopes. ‘The 
primitive little log farm-houses and log barns seem to 
betoken the hard struggle for existence which these pio- 
neers must have, though it is made a little easier by the 
comparatively new railway, which makes it possible for 
them to take their grain to market, whereas formerly some 
forty or fifty miles of rqugh driving lay between them and 
Kingston, their nearest town. Hereabouts we have our 


first glimpse of the Canadian Mississippi, which, though 
of much smaller proportions than the Father of Waters, is 
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‘it is the abode of an employee of the line 


We rush. 
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yet a fine brown, rapid stream, with many pretty waterfalls 
in its course through this remote forest-land. 

But our way now for a while lies through one of the most 
dreary regions that even the imagination of a Dante could 
conjure up. Hill after hill rises around us, all covered 
with the dry skeletons of burned trees! Tall, gaunt pines 
tower above all the rest and fringe the outline of the hills 
with a sort of chevaux de frise of their stark-naked tops. 
The very soil has been so burnt through that here as yet 
the gracious young second growth, that might make these 
hills of dry boughs live, cannot find food to nourish it, 
and so even Nature cannot yet begin to repair the damage. 
At one of the most dreary points in this dreary landscape 
we catch, through the leafless forest, a red blaze of fire, 
faintly defining the outline of a house, and we are told that 
one of a collec- 
tion of slight frame houses clustered together and looking 
as if, amid all that tinder, a wind fanning the flames might 
sweep them all out of existence in an hour. This dismal spot 
bears the name of Clyde Forks, a name which will always 
hereafter call up a vision of unutterable desolation. 

But we leave this Inferno behind, and our eyes are 
refreshed once more with rich green foliage and still wood- 
land streamlets; while another pretty sapphire lake 
sparkles beside the track. It receives the little Clyde 
River—not smaller, by the way, than its Scotch namesake 
at many points—which has occasionally lingered beside 


the track, bearing many a snowy flotilla of water-lilies on 


its breast. Another—Mile Lake—with a cluster of pictur- 
esque islets, is passed, and now we are on the ascending 
grade of the watershed between the Clyde and the Mada. 
waska—a strong, rushing forest artery, which ends its tur- 
bulent existence by dashing down a precipitous steep into 
the Ottawa at Arnprior. Now we go up-hill, through deep 
rock cuttings, with rugged, rocky heights above anda slope 
below, descending to a woodland stream, the scenery in 
parts recalling, on a small scale, the grand features of the 
Lehigh Valley route. At last we come down a steep 
grade with a run and into a more gently rolling country, 
where we soon catch a glimpse of a noble expanse of 
water, hemmed in by a semicircle of bold, wooded hills. 
In a few minutes more the train halts, detaches us, and 
speeds on its way, leaving us and our temporary home on 
a siding on the shore of our destined stopping-place 
Calabogie Lake. 

We are soon all out of our car and scrambling down to 
the lake shore, where lies, turned upside down, a real Indian 
bark canoe, with all the orthodox markings, in white, black, 
and red paint. No one seems ambitious to embark in it, 
but some of our party are soon afloat in a more ordinary 
skiff and off on a fishing expedition. Others stroll along 
the sloping, sandy beach under the shade of pretty woods 
that line the shore to southward. One selects a good 
point of view for a sketch, on a long causeway that crosses 
the lake just beyond our siding at its narrowest point. 
The descending sunshine is burning already on the lake, 
and soon the sunset turns the soft gray-blue of the sky to 
amber, rose, and purple, given back by the calm mirror. 
of the lake. A boy rowing alone in a boat sharp-pointed 
at both ends makes a picturesque feature in the scene, and 
the skiff cbntaining our fishing party returns, doubled in 
the trembling reflections of the calm water. The pedes- 
trians return, too, the sketcher closes her color-box, and 
we are soon collected in our car, to find the tea-table 
invitingly spread under the soft light of the pendent 
lamps. ‘The fishers are jubilant over a beautiful black 
bass caught by the youngest of the party, aged eight; the 
pedestrians are in raptures over the pretty woods they were 
exploring, and the sketcher is happy in a tolerably success- 
ful sketch, though at present its coating of midges adher- 
ing to the paint is more perceptible than anything else. 

Next morning gives us a calm gray summer day, with 
perfect reflections of the hills mirrored in the lake, 
and an absence of glare that makes the weather perfect for 
a water expedition. Some of the party take an early row 
to the northern end of the lake, where they find a very 
beautiful rapid of the Madawaska, which flows both into 
and out of this lake, and also a really wonderful “ cutting” 


f 
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through the rock, about forty feet in depth. This railway, 


it need hardly be said, was constructed at enormous 


expense, and received a very liberal subsidy from the 
Canadian Government, without which it could scarcely 
have been built. “The boating party catch nothing this 
time. Fish have not been very abundant here since the 
men employed in making the railway cutting aforesaid 
used recklessly to slaughter them wholesale by throwing 
dynamite into the lake. However, we enjoy at breakfast 
the black bass caught last night, and afterwards we set out 
in two boats to visit the “ High Falls” of the Madawaska 
where it enters the southern end of the lake—a three-mile 
row. As we approach the mouth of the river we find a 
“jam” of logs obstructing our progress. A number of 
‘shanty men,” in bright red shirts or sashes, are jumping 
lightly about from log to log, guiding their progress with an 
agility that would seem miraculous but for a scrutiny of the 
soles of their boots, well armed with sharp steel spikes 
like a centipede “ creeper.”’ These men—French-Canadians 
or half-breeds—good-naturedly help us to thread our way 
through the logs, catching and holding them apart with 
grappling-hooks while we paddle in and out as best we may. 
Clearing the “jam,” we stem some tiny rapids, and avoid a 
large one swirling down above us by landing in a little 
grassy cove, from which we follow a trail through the 
forest, running close to the river bank. It is a wild, 
charming walk. We make our way through the under- 
wood to see the large rapid dash, in lines of white foam, 
round a bold, wooded bluff of dark, shelving rock that 
stands like a fortress out of the brown basin of the 
river bed, and then follow our wood path on to the falls 
themselves. We soon hear their deep crescendo, as we pick 
our steps across a small tributary stream over loose logs 
lying at all sorts of angles to each other, and then through 
another tangle of shrubbery and fallen timber, till we come 


“out at last into an open space full of a cool, moist fra- 


grance, and musical with “the sound of many waters.” 
Before us, in mid-stream, rises a great shoulder of dark- 
gray rock, down which pours one white sheet of foam into 
the brown, boiling current below. Close by, and just 
above us, is a long “timber slide,” not less impressive 
than the natural fall, cut deep out of the solid rock, and 
extending upwards in a steep incline for perhaps an eighth 
of a mile, down which a large volume of madly surging water 
comes dashing, driving huge logs hither and thither, like 
bits of bark tossed on its foaming breast. Of course this 
division of the stream-takes away from the grandeur of the 
original fall, but the scene is still a beautiful and impressive 
one. Yet even the name of the river—Madawaska— 
recalling Longfellow’s line, 
Mudway-aushka, said the pine trees, 


is scarcely known beyond the immediate vicinity, though 
in the future, doubtless, its banks will be a favorite resort 
of tourists and sportsmen, with all its attractions mapped 
out. 

But we have to tear ourselves away. The returning 
train will take us up at one, and we have to make good 
time on the homeward row. We reach the shelter of our car 
just as the first drops of an impending shower begin to 
fall. The afternoon will be rainy, but we have seen the 
lake and the falls! As we glide away along the wooded 
bank and catch the last glimpse of its one little isle, which 
somehow recalls the little isle of the Prisoner of Chillon, 
we settle ourselves down to a luxurious rest. Our natu- 
ralist extends himself on a sofa with the floral spoils of the 
expedition and Gray’s “ American Flora,” busy in the work 
of identification, of which he is never weary. The rest of us 
look dreamily out on the rugged hills and woodland vales, 
softened, all, through the pattering summer rain. We greet 
as old friends the primitive log and frame cottages in their 
little rude gardens, the sawmill through which we can 
see the great logs being led up to the long, cruel saws 
which eat through their ponderous length so swiftly and 
surely, the dreary stretches of dead forest, and the cool, 
dark woodland streams sleepily wandering through the 
green depths, and bearing their white flotillas of water- 
lilies. If we could only stop the train to get some of 
these multitudes! But the train dves stop—close to a bed 
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of them, and yet we cannot reach them, for they are out in 
the stream and there is no boat. And so we rush past 
stream after stream, and lake after lake, silvery gray in 


the rain; and come at last into the commonplace land of 


old farms and villages and well-tilled fields—and, all too 
soon, to city streets. : 


A Consumers’ League 


By William Clarke 


AmID the bewildering confusion of the numerous social 
movements in England, I venture to draw the attention of 
the readers of The Christian Union to a practical attempt 
which is being made to suppress “ sweating ” of employees. 
The House of Lords some time ago had a committee which 
considered the subject of “sweating,” and which issued a 
series of reports. These reports were valuable so far as the 
evidence given is concerned, but contemptible in the last 
degree from the point of view of remedies suggested. As 
well set wolves to report on the scarcity of sheep as set 
bodies of wealthy idlers to report on the poverty of the 
poor; and it is therefore no cause for wonder that the 
Lords’ committee should have proved to be more or less of 
a farce. But in the meantime it is felt by sympathetic 
persons that something must be done to alleviate, though 
not to end, the misery to whose existence the Lords’ 
report testifies. Some of these persons have, therefore, 
combined to form what they call a Consumers’ League, the 
first meeting of which was held not long ago under the presi- 
dency of Canon Scott Holland, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 


High Churchman and Christian Socialist. The most ener- 


getic worker in the movement has been Miss Clementina 
Black, a cultivated and very able young lady who practi- 
cally manages the Women’s Trade Union Association, and 


who has helped to win several strikes recently for women 


and girl workers. 

The object of the Consumers’ League is to put down 
“sweating” as far as possible, by making it easier, for 
buyers who wish to do so, to avoid injustice in their deal- 
ings. ‘‘ We recognize,” says the manifesto, “that each 
of us is responsible for the conditions under which work 
done for us is done, and that the employer is virtually 
powerless to improve these conditions so long as the 
customer persists in buying in the cheapest market, regard- 
less of how cheapness is brought about.” It will be seen, 
therefore, that the League sets itself against the accepted 
doctrine of the older economics which bids us always “ buy 
in the cheapest market.” It is, indeed, a part of the revolt 
against the old /aissez-faire, free-trade economics in which 
one of the American political parties appears to think it 
will find salvation. Not that the revolt is protectionist in 
the old-fashioned sense, in the sense of the American 
Republican party. The real revolt is the discovery by the 
workers and their friends that neither free trade nor pro- 
tection is any genuine solution of the great social problem. 
We have gone through the free-trade period and have, so 
to speak, found it out. | 

But it is difficult for a buyer to discover under what 
conditions the articles he purchases were made. One sees 
a pretty chair or table in one of the great upholstery ware- 
houses, and resolves to buy it. The mere price charged is 
no indication of the wages that have gone to the workers 
who have made the chair or table. I could mention a big 
London firm which sells such articles at high figures, and 
yet which has been proved guilty of the most shameful 
“sweating” of its workpeople. It has, in fact, built up its 
huge profits in that way. The price paid, therefore, by the 
customer is no criterion whatever of the remuneration of 
the workman. We need some better test. <A partial test 


_has been supplied by the trade unions, some of which 


have published lists of so-called “ fair houses.” What has 
been done sporadically by the trade unions the Consumers’ 
League now proposes to do systematically. It will endea- 
vor to draw up a register of fair and honorable houses, the 
workpeople of which are paid a living wage and worked 


reasonable hours. 


é 
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To accomplish this rather difficult object the League 
_ will appeal to employers to allow inquiry into the condi- 
tions of their workpeople. There are many employers who 
will certainly not like this; probably most employers will 
not like it. But those who consent, and who are found to 
fulfill the required conditions, will be placed upon a “ fair ” 
list ; and it may be awkward for a good many employers 
not to find themselves upon that list. For in that event 
a strict boycott would ensue, directed by the members of 
the League, against all such firms. The question of course 
arises, What are satisfactory conditions? and on this 
point the reply of the League is as follows: The specified 
minimum rate of wages must be, as far as practicable, the 
established. rate of the trade; 7. ¢., the rate agreed on by 
the several trade unions as a minimum. ‘The workers 
must further enjoy certain specified conditions as to hours 
of labor, meal-times, and sanitary arrangements. These 
will probably be such as would approve themselves to an 
efficient factory-inspector. 

All the members of the Consumers’ League will sign an 
agreement to deal, so far as possible, only with those 
firms who, after signing the following, are discovered to be 
fair and just in their dealings with their workmen : “ I 
hereby agree to allow free entry into any part of my busi- 
ness premises to an accredited agent of the Consumers’ 
_ League; to permit him to examine my wages books and 
question my employees ; and I agree to answer inquiries 
made officially by the executive committee of the Consum- 
ers’ League, on the following definite points: rate of 
wages paid, holidays, overtime, hours worked, meal-times, 


sanitary conditions, and wholesale houses dealt with.” — 


Providing this programme can be actually carried out, it is 
obvious that an immense inroad into the sweating system 
could be made by the gradual formation of a register of fair- 
dealing, honorable employers, every new accession to 
which would make it more difficult for the bad employers 
to get custom. ; 

It may be objected that the methods of the Consumers’ 
League are too inquisitorial to be tolerated. There are 
persons whose whole time is occupied in framing objec- 
tions to each and every scheme urged to improve the con- 
dition of the people; and this, we may be sure, will be 
one of their objections. They are the people who speak 
of “my business,” “my workmen ” (or, more likely, “ my 
hands ’’), and who resent interference with their power to 
do as they like. To such persons one can only reply that 
their contentions as to doing what they like will not be 
tolerated for one moment under democracy. They must 
justify their doings to others; they must submit to the 
pressure of opinion. -This is of the essence of demacracy, 
which will assuredly not tolerate one method in politics 
and another in business. Otherwise how are we better off 
than the subjects of an Oriental monarchy, where the des- 
pot’s claim to do as he likes is not resisted? If the 
employer says his business is his own property and he can 
do as he will with his own, the answer is that it is not his 
own in the sense that his coat is his own. No single per- 
son builds up any business to-day; it is a complex prod- 
uct, the collective labor of many men. Object or not as 
_ you will to any scheme of Socialism, it is quite certain that 
in the new industrial period the collective opinion will and 
must determine the general character of industrial enter- 
prise and trade ethics,.as it has never done before since 
the break-up of the old primitive communistic societies of 
early times. 

A more serious objection, as I venture to think, lies in 
the important fact that multitudes of people must buy their 
goods cheap, or submit to the alternative of going without. 
Thus the poor workman is made an invo'untary party to the 
“sweating”? of his brother workman. It is certain that 
the very cheap (and nasty) clothes to be seen in the East 
London stores could be produced only through the aid of 
very cheap labor. If the price of labor in the tailors’ 
- sweating-dens is raised, what is to become of the numerous 
customers of cheap clothes? Charles Kingsley wrote some 
eloquent things on “Cheap Clothes and Nasty,” but he 
never solved this problem ; and I do not see that the Con- 
sumers’ League has yet seriously addressed itselftoit. After 
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all, the sweaters’ victims exist to meet a demand; how is 


the nature of that demand to be radically changed? Here, 


it seems to me, is where all mere private and voluntary 
efforts to solve society’s problem will break down. 

The Consumers’ League will usefully supplement the 
admirable work done by Mrs. Besant on the London 
School Board. When she went there she found the low- 
est contract accepted, with the inevitable result of sweating 
and scamped work. Several of the schools built under 


.that régime have cost almost as much in repairs as the 


original buildings cost to build. ‘Though in a minority, 
Mrs. Besant, by dint of unanswerable logic, eloquent appeal, 


_ and consummate tact, got the School Board to agree to a 


resolution that, in all contracts, the trade-union rate of 
wages should be paid. Pending the formation of a better 
social system than we have to-day; no one can do better 
work than that. Living wages for all workers and reason- 
able hours of labor must be the beginning of any better state 


of things. 
LONDON, England. 
A Meadow Fancy 
By Richard Burton 


In the meadows yonder the wingéd wind 
Makes billows along the grain ; 

With their sequence swift they bring to mind 
The swash of the open main, 


Till I smell the pungent brine, and hear— 
Mine eyes grown dim—the cry 

Of the sailor lads, and feel vague fear 
Of the storm-wrack in the sky. 


The Last Survivor 


A True Story of the Sea 


By William Root Bliss 
In the month of November the mail steamer was making 


the voyage from San Francisco to Honolulu, when, on a 


bright morning, “a sail” was sighted, which proved to be 
the remains of a brig. Her foremast was standing, her fore- 
topsail and jib were partly set, the foresail was hanging in the 
clewlines, the mainmast had been cut away, and the bulwarks 
were gone. Slimy green grass was growing on her sides. 
Her deck, all awash, was bent up in an arch by the swelling 
of wet lumber in the hold. Over the forecastle was spread a 
loose sail, which flapped up and down and was wetted by 
the sea. On the foretop was a shelter made by a strip of 
sail passing around it and lashed to the rigging. Evidently 
these places had been occupied by shipwrecked people ; 
but there was no living thing to be seen, nor did there 
appear to be a spot on the wreck where any life could 
exist. 

The steamer sent off a boat to examine the wreck. On 
reaching it two of the boat’s crew ran aloft into the foretop. 
There was nothing in it. ‘The officer in charge of the 
boat, who was standing up as it lay alongside the brig, 
shouted to his men in the top to search in the canvas for a 
paper, a log-book, or something that would tell the story of 
the wreck. He had hardly finished these orders when the 
emaciated figure of a half-clad, wretched-looking man rose 
up from under the sail on the forecastle right in front of. 
him! The man’s eyes were glassy and lifeless ; he held 
one hand over his heart as if to suppress excitement, and, 
lifting up the other, he muttered a voiceless prayer, and 
fell back into the heap of wet canvas. The two seamen 
hurried down from aloft, and, lifting up the man, said: 

Where are the rest of you?” 

“ All gone! All gone!” he replied. 

He could only mutter the words in faint tones. 
he said, ‘“‘ Water! water!” and became insensible. 

They tore away the sail from the forecastle, which was 
the only part of the vessel that was above the sea-level, 


Then 


= — — 
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and searched for his shipmates. Nobody there! it was true 
—they were “all gone!” 

There was too much swell on the sea to allow the men 
to lift the insensible survivor gently into the boat; so they 
took him up, and, standing on the half-submerged bow of 
the brig, they waited an opportunity, as she rose and fell, 
to drop him into the arms of two men who stood in the 
boat to catch him. And so they received this living skele- 
ton and brought him aboard the steamer. 

He was put to bed and nourished with brandy and 
water. His legs were numb; he had lost the sense of taste 
and smell; his sense of sight was feeble ; he weighed not 
more than one hundred pounds. 

Two days later he showed signs of recovery. He could 
speak. The next day he began to tell his story of the 
wreck, the substance of which I embody in this narrative. 
He was Captain Hopken, master of the brig, which sailed 
from San Francisco for Callao, having a company of ten 
hands and two young men as passengers. ‘Two weeks 
after leaving port the brig encountered a hurricane and 
became waterlogged. ‘Then she drifted for one hundred 
and ten days at the mercy of the winds, and no help 
reached her in all that time! During the hurricane all the 
provisions were flooded ; the sea got into the fresh-water 


casks, and, with the exception of a box of starch, some 


salted tongues and salmon washed up from below, the men 
on the wreck had nothing to eat, nor had they anything to 


drink. Four of them died from exposure. ‘The eight who 
remained retreated to the foretop, around which they 


arranged the canvas shelter. The foretop was a semi- 
circular platform at the head of the foremast, about twenty- 
five feet above the deck, and about the size of half the 
circular top of a small table. They went down daily to 
catch fish for sustenance; their hooks were made of wire 
taken from the edge of a tin pan; their lines were strands 
of rigging; their bait was rags. Wath these equipments 
they caught skipjacks and albacores, and enough of them 
to lay away, some to be dried. They chewed the raw fish, 
for they had no fire tocook them. By and by their throats 
became so parched and sore that they could not swallow 
what they chewed. Every night they climbed up into the 


foretop to sleep. As they could not lie down in this small 


area, they slept leaning against the mast and against each 
other as best they could. When it rained they caught 
water in a pan to drink. As there was but little of it for 
so many, they took the sheep-skins that had been used on 
the rigging for chaffing-gear, and, allotting a piece to each 
man, they spread the pieces on the edge of the foretop to 
absorb dews that fell in the night. In the morning each 
man sucked dry his piece of wool to alleviate his thirst, 
and so they existed for sixty five days. Then, having gone 
down from the foretop as usual to catch fish on the sixty- 
sixth day, they found themselves to be too weak to climb 
the rigging any more. ‘That night they spread a sail on 
the forecastle and lay down under it in the wet, hoping 
for the day to come speedily when they should be rescued. 

There were two Italians in the crew, who now demanded 
that lots should be drawn for the death of one of the eight 
to furnish food for the others. ‘The captain would not 
consent to this. He said that each man must take his 
chance for life, and all be saved or all be lost together. The 
others agreed with him indifferently. But the Italians 
were so intent on their plan that the captain, with the two 
passengers, agreed to watch them, and if they attempted 
murder to kill them at once. The captain had a loaded 
pistol in his pocket. 

Now hunger, thirst, and weakness increased every day. 
Still the captain encouraged his miserable fellows with 
the hope of arescue. He said he had dreamed about it. 
This hope was so much in his day-thoughts that he often 
fancied he heard the welcome cry, “ Brig ahoy !” and, hear- 
ing it, as he supposed, he got up and peered out of the 
sail that covered them. But he never saw anything save 


the expanse of ocean and the expanse of sky. His com- 


rades also scanned the horizon daily in search of a ship 
coming to their rescue. At different times they thought 


they saw three ships sailing on courses far away from 


them. 
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They had existed in this condition about ninety-five 
days, when, one morning, a bark under full sail ca‘ne near 
the wreck and was hove-to abreast of it. There she was, 
in plain sight and motionless; her topsails were aback, 
her forestaysails a-weather, her helm a-lee. The poor men 
got up eagerly and waved what they had that would attract 
attention. The Italians waded through the water on deck, 
got upon the stump of the mainmast, and waved their 
hats. All hands tried to shout together; their voices 
were feeble and husky ; they could not make much of an 
outcry. 

‘The stranger bark was so near that the shipwrecked 
men could have thrown a stone aboard of her had they had 
their usual strength. They saw that her hull was painted 
black, with a gilt band running around it. They saw the 
letters of her name on the stern and trail-boards, but their 
eyes were too dizzy to read them. They saw that she had 
a new spanker set; they noticed it was new because it had 
not been stained by the weather. They saw three men go 
aft and speak with a man standing on the quarter-deck 
who wore a cap and appeared to be the master ; then they 
saw this man look at the wreck and turn and talk with a 
woman who} sat near him in a willow armchair, and who 
was wearing a black and red plaid shawl. ‘The shipwrecked 
men saw all these things, as they thought, and waited to 
be taken off. But, to their great astonishment, the bark 
filled her topsails and sailed away. 

. Was thisa phantasm? Its effect on the shipwrecked 
men was that of a reality. 

On the afternoon of that day the two Italians became 
delirious and jumped overboard, and despair began to 
extinguish what life there was in the other sufferers. The 
next day three of them died, and the captain rolled their 
bodies into the ocean. Then the youngest of the passen- 
gers died. He was not much more than-a boy; but he 
had been resolute and had tried hard to live. He said he 
had left a good mother at home, that he loved her and 
wanted to see her once more. 7 ) 

The events on the wreck were written with a pencil, as 
they occurred, on the margins of a nautical almanac, by the 
captain or by the elder passenger. ‘These two, being now 
the only survivors of the twelve who had sailed in the 
brig, laid themselves down under the sail on the forecastle 
to wait for death or for salvation. On the one hundred 
and seventh day, according to the notes on‘the margin of 
the almanac, it blew a gale. Green seas broke over the 
forecastle, drenching the two men under the canvas. It 
is a wonder that they were not washed off. At night it 
rained. ‘The passenger crept out of the sail, caught a cup- 
ful of water, and drank the whole of it. In the morning 
he was missing. ‘The captain then resolved that if help 
did not come with the next day he would drink a mixture 
of bluestone and ink, which he had prepared, and so end 
his tormenting misery by poison. On that day our ship 
found and saved this last survivor. | 7 

He was landed at Honolulu; and as soon as his account 
of the wreck became known, inquiries were made in every 
direction to learn the name of that bark which came along- 
side the wreck and then abandoned it. No information 
of such a vessel was obtained; no bark answering to the 
description given by Captain Hopken was known to be 
afloat on the North Pacific Ocean at that time. It was 
therefore concluded that she was a creature of the diseased 
imaginations of the shipwrecked men; that their desire 
for salvation brought before their weary eyes an apparition 
of that which they were earnestly longing for. 


1In regard to this story the author writes us: “ The story of ‘The Last 
Survivor’ is substantially true. I hid the name of the brig and of the captain, 
both of which were German; I may have them now among om papers. She 
was such a vessel as described, sailed from San Francisco for Callao as stated, 
and was loaded with lumber. She drifted as a wreck the number of days 
mentioned, and had on board the same number of hands; their life on the 
wreck and the manner and sequence of their deaths are true. The remarkable 
apparition of the bark hove-to alongside the wreck (if it was an apparition) was 
told by the captain. He was carried to Honolulu, whither I was bound, an 
after that I do not know what became of him. He was a young man, and, I sup- 
pose, went back to san Francisco. there was an inquiry made at the tim- to 
ascertain the name of the bark which the captain said came alongside the wreck 
and abandoned them, but-no information was obtained. ~ During the winter that 
I was in Honolulu it was’the subject of discussion, and the conclusion generally 
was that this bark was a creation of the diseased imagination of the shipwrecked 
men. | think that fact makes the story interesting, as it shows how their 
earnest desire for salvation created in their imaginations the materia! by which 
they could be saved.” ; 
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The Home 
A New Beginning 


THE calendar year begins January 1, but for most of us 
our year begins when our vacation ends. We pick up 
then the threads that were broken. We learn, some of us 
with a shock, how well the world has gone on without us; 
how admirably our work has been done ; how small a place 
in the world we fill. Yet we do not get the lesson from 
this experience that we should. We take up life again as 
if we could not be spared from doing, losing sight of the 
far richer growth that comes from being. We bégin life 
with the same nervous energy, the same prodigal waste of 
vitality. Within a month the familiar cry of “I have no 
time’’ is heard, and the lines that the weeks or months of 
rest had erased appear with additional creases, written not 
by time, but by worry—worry born of a spirit of haste. 
We do not sit down quietly before making engagements to 
fit the duties to the pleasures, the demand to the strength 
we have of nerves as well as muscles; so the waste of 
forces that distresses the conscience and produces nervous 
internal friction saps vitality, but we do not cry “ Halt!” 

We preach loud and long against American nervousness 
and haste, talk earnestly of the delightful leisure that is 
one of the charms of life in Europe, and go right on con- 
tributing our individual share to the national weakness— 
one is tempted to write crime. For is there no criminal 
act in depleting our mental and physical powers? We 
say that the man who by dissipation brings disease is 
guilty of a crime against himself. But is it any less a 
crime, by waste of nervous force in work or by over- 
demand upon our powers, to use in months what should 
have been at our command for years? 

“What I esteem most in that woman,” said a close 
observer of human nature, “is that she knows when to 
say ‘no.’ Whenever she is asked to do work, go on acom- 
mittee, identify herself with any movement, she considers 
first of what value she would be; how far her present 
engagements would permit of her enlarging her activities ; 
but, first of all, would the work proposed interfere with her 
home duties? It is this slowness of decision that makes 
her so valuable in any position, for when she takes hold 
she has arranged her _ to meet the new demands ™ 
her thought and time.’ 

Waste of vitality is not confined to the women who encour- 
age outside interests. Women who never have a care 
outside of home and family waste strength of mind and 
body. It is mistaken for unselfishness, and they are 
blinded sometimes to believe that their life is one long 
act of self-sacrifice. Butif they stop to analyze thé motive 
that controls them, they will find that to change their life 
to one of leisure that would permit of rest and recreation 
would be a positive sacrifice. Few people in this world 
make life one long act of yielding self to others. Most of 
us enjoy the life we live, and prefer it to any other. If we 
have more outside interest than permits of our giving time 
and thought necessary to inside cares, to our own needs of 
mind, it is because we choose that form of activity. If we 
shut ourselves into the home and its immediate circle, it 
is because we prefer it; but we take into either sphere of 
activity the same temperament, the same energy, the same 
training, and we use the same judgment in serving, in giv- 
ing, in keeping ourselves. : 

“I think it a disgrace to be tired, and a sin to be ill,” 
said a young woman whose life was one of activity in and 
outside of her home. She knew her limitations 
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accepted them ; she did not reach further than the length 
of her arm, nor try in a brief lifetime to revolutionize the 
world. 

The coming weeks will see a new béginning for most 
of us. We have dropped threads we need not pick up; 
shall we have the will-power to make the sacrifice—let- 
ting them lie untouched, or, what is sometimes harder, 
giving them into cther hands to finish the fabric into which 
we had hoped to weave a part of our own individuality ? 

In this power to adapt our time, strength, and talents to 
the demands made upon us we show our character. Not 
by exhausting ourselves, but by expending wisely, do we 
make ourselves valuable. 3 


The Work of Women Inspectors 


Ir will give great satisfaction to the women readers of 
The Christian Union to know that at last the work of 
the women factory inspectors is beginning to tell positively 
on factory life in New York. One of the factory inspectors 
in whose district ‘“sweat’’ shops abound, and where the 
worst conditions are said to prevail, has worked quietly 
ever since her appointment to obtain positive evidence 
against the sweaters. Few people realize that to do this 
she has had to gain a knowledge of several languages, as her 
district is a little Poland, a little Russia, a little Hungary, 
in the city of New York. Another difficulty with which 
she has had to contend has been the fact that the Tailors’ 
Union, which exercises such a tremendous influence in | 
this branch of labor, has a by-law which provides for a 
working day of eleven hours, while the law of the State 
limits the working hours of the week to sixty. Now, when 
the workers recognize the authority of the ‘Tailors’ Union, 
and not the authority of the State, the difficulties under 
If 
we want any laws we will make them ourselves.” ‘ What 
does the Legislature know about our business ?” are among 
the questions and assertions that have been hurled at her 
in wild indignation when she has attempted to make them 
understand their infringement of the law. At last her 
evidence is complete, and she has appealed to the courts 
for the protection of the ignorant workers—appealed to 
protect them against their own ignorance and rapacity. 
In a candy factory in Mulberry Street she found sixty 


Italian children under sixteen years of age who could 


neither read, write, nor speak English. In one house in 
Stanton Street, on every floor of which is a ‘“‘ sweat ” shop, 
she was able to prove the charge of the employing of 
children under fourteen years of age, and forcing them all 
to work overtime. What it meant to succeed in this, only 
those who know the power of the “sweat” boss can under- 
stand. Every witness who stood by the inspector was not 
only discharged by the employer against whom she testi- 
fied, but was blacklisted, and the inspector, knowing that 
this would be so, had secured places for them where the 
‘bosses’ were human. ‘This same inspector has called 
in the aid of the Board of Health, and succeeded in having 
the sanitary conditions of these shops improved. Of 
course it is impossible to have them what they should be, 
because of the radical defects of the buildings, these build- 
ings being mainly old tenement-houses. Another woman 
deputy inspector found a book-bindery in Rose Street 
where the women were all crowded together below the side- 
walk and forced to work all day by gaslight. Every indi- 
vidual woman was suffering from sore eyes. Unfortunately, 
there was not even a technicality by which the inspector 
could prosecute the employers. Another large manufac- 
turer, who refused to admit the inspector, was surprised to 
find himself arrested for obstructing her in the performance 
of her duties. Another inspector, who attempted to enter 
a factory where women were employed, was not permitted 
to enter, and the next day the inspector made her call she 
was informed that all the women had been discharged. 
The proprietor supposed that the inspector’s authority 
extended only over shops where women were employed, and 
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was truly disgusted to find out that she had a perfect right 
to inspect the building, irrespective of the sex of the 
employed. She compelled him to make certain sanitary 
changes in the building. 

The outcome of this whole inspection proves one thing— 
that it is in the factories where large numbers are employed 
that the best conditions exist. The smaller factories, and 
the factories that are run in the rooms where the family 
lives, are the ones which are a mental, moral, and physical 
curse to the employed. Ina factory in New York where 
six hundred women are employed, there is a room reserved 
and used as a hospital, and a doctor and a trained nurse 
are employed to care for the employees when their services 
are needed. Another employer of female labor pays for 
a warm lunch for all his employees at a restaurant 
not far from his factory. There is a factory in New- 
ark employing about five hundred women, where a lunch 
is served in a cheerful dining-room, at one end of which 
is a piano and a large library open for the use of the 
employees. Every window in the building has a shade, 
the windows are washed regularly, the chairs are com- 
fortable, and the building has been altered until the 
sanitary conditions are as perfect as they can be. The 
different expression on the faces of the employees of these 
large factories and of those in the miserable little “ sweat ” 
shops, where there is recognition neither of sex nor of 
moral conditions, can be only faintly comprehended by the 
uninitiated. Surely it is time that women rise up in their 
might against these abominations that have been the bane 
of the industrial world for over fifty years. What these 
places are defies the imagination. 

Opposite the windows of the new offices of The Chris- 
tian Union are two of these “sweat” shops. One is in 
the attic of a building which must have been formerly a 
handsome private residence. ‘The windows are what might 
be called three-quarter windows. In this room, directly 
under the tin roof, all this summer have been about half a 
dozen women employed in making trousers. In one window 
is a woman who certainly is old enough to be a grand- 
mother. Her thin gray hair is parted and brushed 
smoothly back. A skirt, evidently a black alpaca, and a 
calico sack held in place by an apron, have been the every- 
day costume, the waist evidently washed at night and put 
on the next morning. She has sat there when the ther- 
mometer in the large, airy offices of The Christian Union 
has been nearer ninety than eighty, stitching patiently, 
never looking out, all daylong. Att lunch-time perhaps the 
misery of these wretched shops is most apparent. The 
workers seem to take turns in making tea on a gas-stove 
used to heat the irons for pressing. If they are not a 
community in purse, they are a community in the owner- 
ship of utensils, as two broken cups without handles are 
passed from hand to hand, while the workers, without lay- 
ing aside their work, take bites from bread that has been 
brought rolled up in newspapers, and drink from these two 
cups. ‘These lunches are laid on the window-sill, on the 
corners of machines, on the corners of the table, and 
there, without stopping, the midday lunch is eaten. This 
seemed the depth of misery, but the on-looker saw what 
was a greater depth, when work began to grow slack, and 
the dear old woman came each morning and sat with 
folded hands, waiting for the bits of work to be dealt out. 
The women, not one of whom was under forty years of age, 
sometimes sat three or four hours waiting for work. It 
made the on-looker understand what a working-girl had 
said to her a short time before: “ Oh, you can’t make 
people understand what it is to have your heart sink when 
the boss says there is no work !” 

Within a week in the next building another “ sweater’s”’ 
shop has been opened. This shop occupies the story 
below the attic, so the physical conditions promise to be 
more comfortable. About twenty girls, between the ages 
of fifteen and twenty, have come into this room. Their 
work appears to be the making of men’s trousers. There 
just the same lunch is eaten, without stopping work. There 
seems to be a woman in control; in the other “sweat” 
shop it is a man, whose clothing all summer long has 
been as little as the law allows, and whose only employ- 
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ment seems to be the watching every movement of the six 
women, any one of whom was old enough to be his mother. 
When we think that Charles Kingsley fought this evil in 
1848, it becomes perfectly discouraging that so little prog- 
ress has been made in public sentiment, and one who 
wishes to have faith in the evolution of good is forced to 
turn toward the bright examples—the factory in Newark 
and several well-known factories in New York—to preserve 
his faith. | 

On the line of the Third Avenue Elevated road, between 
the City Hall and Ninth Street, at least one half-dozen 
“sweat” shops are passed where artificial flowers are 
made. In these shops the workers are mere children, and 
once in a while, as the trains are brought to a standstill — 
or slow up in front of these windows, a vision is caught of 


the boss in these shops, who is always a great, fat, coarse, 


blowzy, brutal-looking woman. The very way in which 
the children sit proves their consciousness of the all-power- 
ful control that is over them. These evils must be fought, 
and the law is almost powerless unless supported by public 
sentiment. Would it help matters if every made garment 
was stamped with the address of the place where it was 


made? 


Philip Dane’s Daughter 


In Three Parts.—III. 
By Tudor Jenks 


“‘OQu, never mind the campus! let’s get back to our 
muttons,” said Miss Dane, impatiently ; and Miss Blood- 
good submitted. 2 3 

“‘ Now, you see,” the young girl went on, eagerly, ‘“ things 
have changed. We spell art now with a small a, and it’s 
quite the rage.” 3 | 

“But I don’t see how you can make a living out of art,” 
said her friend, for she shared the prejudices of her 
generation. 

“Easy enough. I paint a stunning picture, slap it into 
the Exhibition, millionaire sees it, wants his wife or chil- 
dren painted like that, gets the address of the eminent 
Miss Dane from the girl who sells the catalogues, and 
there you have it!” 

Miss Bloodgood laughed. 

“A beautiful fortune, truly! 
about such things, and so hard in real life. 
would starve there in some attic studio.” 

“Oh, no, I wouldn’t. That is what they used to do in 
the Annual Tokens and Keepsakes ; it isn’t the way they 
do now. We had no ‘leisure class’ then. Now we have 
oceans of them; people whose money is just spoiling on 
their hands, and who have private secretaries to clip 


But it is so easy to talk 
Why, you 


-coupons for them. New York is crowded full of them.”’ 


“What is it you want me to do?” inquired Miss Blood- 
good. 

‘“‘T want you to let me paint your portrait, for the next 
Exhibitjon.” 

“Good graciaus !” exclaimed Miss Bloodgood, in amaze- 
ment. 

‘“‘ But it doesn’t hurt,” said Miss Dane, soothingly. 

Miss Bloodgood could not help smiling; butin a moment 
she became sober and remarked in a solemn tone: 

“TI never did such a thing in my life.” 

“It’s a great bore, I know,” admitted the young artist, 
‘“‘but it won’t take many sittings. I’ve had good teaching, 
and I can paint first-rate, if I do say it. I'll tell you why 


I ask you. I might hire plenty of sitters—it isn’t that— 
but I must paint somebody that looks aristocratic. Now, 
you do.” 


“¢__ And the crow, unable to resist the fox’s artful flattery, 
opened its beak to sing, and dropped the bit of cheese,’ ” 
said Miss Bloodgood, recitatively, and with an unconscious 

“ No—honest !” said Miss Dane. “If I should paint 
Hannah, the millionaire would look at it a moment and 
say reflectively, ‘Hum, ha! Very clever! very clever om 
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and then he’d go and get his wife and children painted by 
somebody else. But if I paint you, he'd say, ‘Aha! See 
the soul in those eyes, the life, the spirit! I must have 
Arabella painted like that! Who's the artist ? E. Dane? 
Very well!’ That’s the way it’ll be, you'll see.” 

‘ Seriously,” said Miss Bloodgood, “TI. think it’s non- 
sense—sheer nonsense! But if it will be a help to you 
to paint a picture of me, I _ t know why I should object. 
There !” 

“That’s a dear!” said Miss Dane, enthusiastically. 
“Then I'll send the picture to the Exhibition, will get 
an order from the millionaire, and then Uncle Felix will 


say, ‘ Bless you, me brother-in-law’s che-ild!’ and there I 


am.” 

“You're a goose!’’ was all the answer that Miss Blood- 
good made, as the girl went briskly down the path to bring 
her colors. 

The portrait was begun that very afternoon. Miss Dane 
posed her sitter in full sunshine upon the little lawn back 
of Miss Bloodgood’s cottage, where there was a view across 
the valley and blue hills in the distance. 

“‘] never heard of a portait painted in such a place,” 
said her model. 

“ But I’m trying to do something new,” said Miss Dane, 
who was setting her palette a few steps away. ‘“ My mill- 
ionaire wants something novel, and he shall have it. 
‘Portrait of the Countess de B.’ I shall call it.” 

“But that wouldn’t be honest,’ Miss Bloodgood ob- 
jected. 

“T’m astonished that you haven’t more faith in me,” 
replied Miss Dane, laughing. “T shall call it ‘ Portrait of 
a Lady, en plein air.’ 

“And why not say outdoors ? ” inquired the sitter, with 
lofty disdain. 

‘‘ Hush !” warned the artist, as she took up her palette 
and brushes ard went seriously to work. 

After a dozen sittings the portrait was declared to be 
finished ; and a few days afterwards the rough box which 
contained it was hoisted into a freight-car, and went steam- 
ing away on its long journey to the Exhibition. 

Not many days after the portrait was sent away Miss 
Bloodgood went over to see Mrs. Cole. Miss Dane had 
followed the picture to the city, saying that she would stay 
with a friend there during the Exhibition—“ so as to be 
within telephone distance of my millionaire,” as she ex- 
plained. Now that the young girl had gone, Miss Blood- 


good remembered that it was a long time since she had 


“run over to sit with Mrs. Cole,” and she was a little 
troubled by her neglect of her old friend. 

“You’re quite a stranger,” was her neighbor’s greeting, 
in a formal tone. 

‘“‘T know it,”’ Miss Bloodgood replied. ‘I feel ashamed 
when I think how long it is since I’ve been here.” 

‘It’s all that young girl’s doin’,” said Mrs. Cole, a little 
spitefully. ‘I heard all about it. 
your picture taken, I hear.” 

“ Yes,” replied her caller. 
me, and sat for her.” 

‘* Real convenient for her,” said Mrs. Cole.* ‘ But she’s 
a knowing one. I saw it from the first. I hope she 
didn’t get any money out of you.” 

“What do you mean, Susan?” asked Miss Bloodgood, 
flushing a little. 

“Oh, it’s the town talk how she was hangin’ around 
you. I thought I’d. go and tell you about it, only I —— 
you was old enough to look out for yourself.” 

“Ves, I think I am,” Miss Bloodgood agreed. 
she didn’t make any money out of me.” 

“Well, I’m glad to hear that,” said Mrs. Cole, heartily. 
“ And what are you goin’ to do with your picture? Hang 
“ it in the Town Hall, I s’pose ?” 

‘‘ No; she has sent it to the Exhibition in New York,” 
Miss Bloodgood said, in an even, quiet manner. 

‘“‘For folks to see at fifty cents apiece § ?”? asked Mrs. 
Cole, laughing. 

Miss Bloodgood rose, said good afternoon with much 
formality, and left Mrs. Cole staring in utter stupefaction 
over her sudden departure. 


‘‘ Miss Dane wanted to paint 


No, 
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_ your portrait for the Exhibition. 


You’ve been having: 
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“Well!” Mrs. Cole remarked as the door closed. “It’s 
funny how tetchy Elviry’s got !” * 

For a week or two Miss Bloodgood was very lonely. 
Then a letter came to her from New York. It was from 
Miss Dane : 


* DEAR Miss BLoopGoop: When I went to see you 
about sitting for your picture I suppose you thought I was 
half crazy. Well, I was. I had been worrying over what 
I was to do for a living, until it seemed as if there 
was nothing in the world for me except to lie down and 
die. You can hardly believe what it is for a young girl 
whose father and mother are dead to leave her old home 
and go among strangers, as I had to do. If I talked non- 
sense it was only because the choice was laughter or tears, - 
and I really had no tears left. You were the only soul 
who seemed to find a place for me in your heart, and I’m 
sure you had one in mine. I have dared to believe that 
your old affection for the father, so many years repressed, 
will now turn you toward Philip Dane’s lonely daughter. I 
hope that will plead for me, for I have a proposal to make 
to you that may sound stranger than my proposal to paint 
That seemed absurd ; 
but /’ve got the order for the portrait—in fact, for two of 
them! I had purchasers for your picture, but of course I 
couldn’t sell it; I meant it for you. But it is hard for me 
to part with the portrait which has brought me such good 
fortune, and I wish to keep it. 

“This is my plan: I have arranged to live in New York, 
and of course I can’t stay with my friend. So I want you 


_ —stop and take a long breath !—I want you to come and 


join me. I can’t argue the question in a letter, but really 
I don’t see anything to tie you to that old town except 
Mrs. Cole (whom I despise) and Hannah, whom you can 
take with you. 

“Think it over, and have your arguments well mar- 
shaled, for I am coming to bring you, willy-nilly. ‘ But 
if you get married ?’? I don’t intend to get married. You 
may get married yourself; you’ve no idea what a sensation 
your picture made ! 

“ Your loving friend, 
“*T won’t take no for an answer.’ 


Miss Bloodgood sat with the letter in hee hand gazing 
on the little isinglass doors of the stove, and thought of 
Philip Dane. Gradually the tears came into her eyes, 
and yet she did not know it until one dropped upon the 
letter. ‘Then she raised the bit of paper, kissed the girl’s 
name, and began to cry: quietly. 


ELLEN DANE. 


When Mrs. Cole heard that Miss Bloodgood and Miss 
Dane were to live together in New York, and that the brown 
cottage was to be sold, she told Mr. Cole: “Well, I always 
knew Elviry Bloodgood was a harum-scarum kind of a critter 
when she was young ; but I thought she’d grown out of it. 
It only shows that what’s bred in the bone ”—and she 
shook her head wisely. 

But as for Miss Dane and Miss Bloodgood, “ they lived 
happy ever after ;” but whether either or both ever married, 


‘I’m sure I don’t know to this day. 
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Birds in their Homes 


In Hammocks and Balls 
By Olive Thorne Miller 


THE prettiest bird-homes in the world we shall find 
among the hammocks and balls. One can hardly think of 
a hammock nest without remembering the Baltimore ori- 
ole, or hang-bird, and the beautiful swinging cradle pre- 
pared for the oriole babies seems almost the perfection of 
comfort and safety. It is hung from the end of a light 
branch, so that cats and other climbers cannot get it; and 
it is deep, so that it may be tossed by the wind and not spill 
out its precious contents. 

In one of these light but strong structures six big oriole 
babies will grow up, and then one after another climb into 
sight, sit “making ready” for some hours, and then take 
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flight to the nearest tree. Pretty, fluffy, yellowish fellows 
they are, but great cry-babies. They seem to feel lonely out 
of the crowded nursery, for they call from morning till night 
for several days. In the Museum of Natural History in 
New York, among the bird groups I have spoken of, is a 
pair of Baltimore orioles with their nest. 

Another of this family, the orchard oriole, not often seen 
about New York, but quite well known farther South, 
makes a pretty hammock nest, not so deep as his cousin’s, 
but fully as pretty. A well-made one is shown in the 
groups in the Museum, though the little mother looks as if 
she did not care much about it. 

A dainty little swinging tenement belongs to the sev- 
eral kinds of vireos ; one that is common everywhere about 
us is the red-eyed vireo’s. It usually hangs so low that it is 
easily examined, and perhaps that is the reason it is often 
found by the cow-bunting, who drops an egg of her own 
into it. It may be, however, because the vireo is a sweet- 


tempered, gentle little creature, who takes care of the 


intruder as carefully as if it were her own, even when by 
its size it smothers and kills its foster brothers. In a vireo 
group in the Museum one of the elders is feeding a worm 


to a young one. The attitude of both old and young is 


very good, and it is a pretty sight that any one may see in 
the country about New York in July. 

The most wonderful of the hanging nests in our country 
is the work of atiny atom of a bird in California, one 
of the titmouse family, which comprises some of the littlest 
and the liveliest creatures we have. They are always 
chattering and twittering, scrambling about on the trees 
in all possible attitudes, hanging head down or any way 
that comes handiest. One of these little fellows builds a 
nest in the shape of a purse twenty inches long, with an 
entrance on one side. It takes the industrious pair two 
weeks to build one, and it is very pretty, being made of 
moss and lichens held together by rootlets and fine grass 
lined with soft plant-fibers and many feathers. Droll 
little dumpy babies they are who grow up in these enor- 
mous hammocks. | 

Nearer home are the wrens, who seem particularly fond 
of the ball shape. The common long-billed marsh wren 
makes its ball as big as a large cocoanut, and hangs it in 
the top of the swaying reeds over the water of a marsh. 
It is carefully plaited of rushes or long, coarse grass, with 
a small hole on the side, and it is lined with fine grass. 
Sometimes a specially prudent wren puts a coat of mud 
plaster between the inside and outside grass. 

There, too, is the winter wren, a pert little creature with a 
delightful song, whose snug ball of green moss would be 
too easily seen if it were not carefully hidden away under 
something or behind something. 

Another of this odd little family, the cactus wren, makes 
a nest like a bottle, ten or twelve inches long, which 
does not hang, but lies flat on its side in the crotch of a 
cactus. 

A queer littke American bird is the water-ouzel or 
American dipper, who is so fond of the water that he 
always lives near it—by a waterfall if possible. This 
bird runs under the water, it is said, on the bottom 
of shallow streams, and picks up his food there. ‘The nest 
outside is made of green moss, and placed where it will 
get the sprinkle of a waterfall, and so keep green and 
growing. It is a beautiful ball about the size of a man’s 
head ; and it is reported that when the nest is not sprinkled 
by a natural fall, the bird will dash into the stream and 
then fly to the nest and shake himself, so as to water it. 
This seems a little queer, but a naturalist who watched it 
for days declares that it is true. 

Let me assure you young people who have a mania for 
“ collecting” something, that if you will leave birds’ eggs 
to be hatched, and the nest to hold them, and take to 
watching the devices of the little folk in feathers, you will 
find it much more interesting. Drawers full of eggs, cases 
full of skins, a cabinet full of nests, anybody with a gun 
can get together, but he can never have half the enjoyment 
out of them that he would have in seeing what the live 
birds do; where they build, and how they manage to do it 
with no tools except beak and claws; in noting the first ap- 
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pearance of the little folk, seeing how they are trained and 
taught to hunt for food, to go in a flock, and to sing. 
These give far greater pleasure when one goes patiently to 
work at it. 

Then if one will keep a little note-book in which to put 
down all he sees, being sure to add the date and the place 
where the thing happens, he will not only be entertaining 
himself and learning something, but he may add largely to 
the knowledge we have of bird ways. Men have killed 
and examined birds since the world began. Every bone 
in the body is known; almost every feather is counted. 
All these things have been in the books for years, and. no 
ordinary collector of to-day can hope to add much of impor- 
tance to what is already known. But as to the life-history 
of our fellow-creatures in feathers the ignorance is surpris- 
ing. It is wonderful how little the books can tell on the 
subject. There is a whole world of new things to be dis- 
covered about bird lives. I wish some of my young readers 
would try it next summer. Leave your gun at home, and 
take your eyes and your note-book instead. You'll find it 
more interesting than a circus—when you have once got 
a little used to it. If any of you will write to me, and 
address your letter just to Brooklyn, N. Y., I will tell you 
how to go to work. 


A Knight of To-day 


In Two Parts.—l. 
By Matthew White, Jr. 


“Tt doesn’t seem as if fellows nowadays had the same 
chance to make heroes of themselves as in the old times, 
when knights rode about in armor, with their lances_ 
always ready to protect the weak.” : 

Bayard picked up a silver paper-cutter from the table as 
he spoke and made a circle in the air with it, followed by 
a playful thrust at his cousin Ralph. 

“Yes,” put in Ralph, “men always had their swords 
with them in those days, and now it is considered cowardly 
to even carry a pistol. I agree with Byde that we moderns 
don’t have half a chance at distinguishing ourselves. It 
just seems as if men quit being brave and bold as soon as 
they left off wearing gay-colored clothes. and took to 
rigging themselves out in black and brown, like hermits or 
monks.” 

‘“‘ My dear boys, I fear you have been taking too much 
of the romance and too little history out of Walter Scott,” 
and Uncle Rodney placed the “ Ivanhoe,” from which he 
had been reading. back in the book-case, and then turned 
again to his nephews with a serious line running down 
between his eyebrows. “ You are wrong, altogether 
wrong. ‘There are as brave deeds, and braver, done to- 
day as ever there were. But they may not be so grand in 
appearance, and for that very reason they who do them 


are all the more deserving of honor. Only this morning I 


read of a man who bared his arm to the surgeon’s knife 
that some of his flesh might be taken to assist in healing 
the wounded limb of a member of his Order. And he 
would not even give his name.” 

“Oh, yes,” broke in Ralph. “And then there are the 
engineers who stick to their locomotives and try to save 
their trains when there’s danger ahead. I see what you 
mean now.’ 

But Bayard was not so easily convinced. He _ had 
always been proud of his name, and never tired reading 
of the gallant deeds of the famous Chevalier. He even 
disliked to remember that he had been named for his 


_ grandfather, and not for the old-time knight “ without fear 


and without reproach.” 

“Oh, that’s all very well,” he said now, “ but you must 
recollect they didn’t have railroads and skin-grafting in 
the ‘ brave days of old.’ If they had, I’m sure the knights 
I’m so fond of would have done all these gallant deeds 
and the other kind besides. What I mean is that you 
can’t go out for a walk or ride now, and have the same 
chance that you would have had two or three hundred 
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years ago of doing something that will make people look 
up to you as—as—well, as a splendid fellow, who doesn’t 
think of self when there’s somebody else needs his help. 
Why, some people tell you it isn’t right even to give money 
to a beggar on the street, because you can’t be sure he 
isn’t an impostor, and so you’d be encouraging dishonesty.” 

“Oh, Bayard, Bayard, what a pessimist you are!” ex- 
claimed Uncle Rodney ; and as Ralph immediately wanted 
to know what the big word meant, the conversation was 
turned from chivalry to dead-language derivatives. 


The boys had been spending Saturday afternoon at 


their uncle’s bachelor apartments, an occasion to which 
they each attached a high value, for this tall, genial, good- 
looking uncle of theirs had been around the world more 
times than one, and from the appearance of his rooms you 
would think he had brought a souvenir away from every 
town through which he had passed. Then, of course, he 
had an inexhaustible budget of stories to tell, to say noth- 
ing of the chocolate he made for them in a queer little 
Russian pot, and the feasts of nuts and raisins, which 
Ralph always declared had been picked by Uncle Rodney’s 
own hands, and this despite Bayard’s scoffing reminder 
that raisins didn’t grow but were manufactured. 

And now, by the time they understood the reason why 
“ pessimist’? means one who looks on the dark side of 
things, the phonograph clock had called out, in its queer, 
raspy voice, “Quarter to five,” and another enjoyable 
“at home” with Uncle Rodney was over, for Ralph lived 
up in Harlem, and his mother wanted him to get back 
before dark. Bayard, whose home was in Fifty-fourth 
. reet, always walked to the elevated station with his 
cousin ; so they departed together, leaving Uncle Rodney 
to get into his dress suit for a dinner-party which was on 
his list for the evening. 

Bayard was unusually silent as the two wended their 
way up to Twenty-third Street. He was thinking of the 
discussion about knights, and hoping his uncle wouldn’t 
think him a shirker of commonplace duties for the pare he 
had taken in it. 

“Now, keep lyour eyes open, Byde,” laughed Ralph as 
they parted at the foot of the station stairway. “ You may 
fall in with a maiden in distress, even if this is the nine- 
teenth century. I may, too, but somehow elevated rail- 
roads don’t seem to go well with knights and lances and 
suits of mail. But here comes a train, and I’m the one to 

Left alone, Bayard strolled slowly along Twenty-third 
Street, and then turned into Fifth Avenue, which was 
enlivened at this hour of the afternoon with throngs of 
promenaders. ‘These and the many carriages rolling by 
soon took the boy’s thoughts from the past and turned 
them to the present. 

‘I’m a mighty lucky fellow to have been born just when 
I was, after all,” he told himself. For the sight of the 
well-dressed people he met reminded him of the fact that 
he had never been obliged to wear a shabby suit because 
he couldn’t afford a better, while he couldn’t form a con- 
ception of what it must seem like to be hungry and know 
that there was no certainty about his even getting another 
meal, 


His mind occupied with these rather unwonted reflections, : 


Bayard continued on his way up the avenue till he reached 
Murray Hill, and here his attention was attracted to a boy 
about his own age who was seated on a box about three 
feet square, standing in the middle of the pavement. He 
was red in the face, breathed very hard, and was fanning 
himself with his hat. Just before Bayard reached him he 


got up and began turning the box over from side to side, 


as though he found this easier than carrying it. 

Bayard passed him, and had almost reached the next 
crossing when an idea flashed into his mind. 

“I ought to go back and help that fellow,” he told bias 
self. ‘“1’m sure the old-time knights, and my famous 


namesake, would have lent a hand.” | 

Then at once came the instinctive shrinking from ap- 
proaching a perfect stranger, and from the attention the 
act would draw upon him from the passers-by. 
‘ But it’s not being an easy thing to do is all the more 
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reason for my doing it,” Bayard argued mentally. “It's 
a shame to send an errand-boy out with a box like that.” 

Not giving himself a chance to weaken, Bayard turned 
sharp on his heel, and, walking back to meet the boy, said 
quickly : 

‘* Here! that’s too heavy for you ; 
the hill with it.” 

The boy gave a start as he heard himself addressed, and 
stared at Bayard in deep amazement. 

“All right ; take hold that end,” he said then. 

Bayard began to lift, and discovered that the box wasn’t 
so heavy after all. The messenger’s arms must have grown 
tired from carrying it a long distance, he concluded, and 
then it was of an awkward size. He was about to inquire 
how far he had to go with it, when the boy suddenly let 
go the end he was holding, and the box fell to the side- 
walk with a sound like the crashing of a whole dinner- 
service inside of it. 

But Bayard scarcely had time to realize this catastrophe 
when some one ran into him with great impetuosity and 
two strong arms seized him by the shoulders. 

“You little rascal !” a wrathful voice shouted in his ear. 
Two hundred dollars won’t 
pay for this. Here, officer, take him in charge.”’ And by 
the time Bayard could collect his senses sufficiently to look 
up, he found six feet of blue coat and brass buttons stand- 
ing over him, while the rather pleasant face belonging to 
them looked down into his with a surprise that appeared 
to be equal to his own. 

The man who had called him “ You little rascal !”” was a 
red-faced gentleman without an overcoat, whose eyes 
fairly blazed with excitement, and who now repeated his 
command to the officer: ‘Come, off with him to the sta- 
tion-house !” 

“ But he doesn’t look like a boy that would steal,” 
objected the policeman, putting a finger under Bayard’s 
chin, and lifting his head up so that his eyes looked straight 
into those of his accuser. 

The man was firm, however. 
looks like or doesn’t look like,” he exclaimed. 
both see him with the box in his hands ?” 

“JT know, but I was only helping the other boy carry 
it. I never—” Bayard got no further than this. The 
red-faced man broke in fiercely: “ Of course you'll lay all 
the blame on your confederate, who happened to see us 
coming and took to his heels. But I’ve got one of you 
anyway, and, poor as the satisfaction of seeing you pun- 
ished will be in comparison with the damage you’ve done, 
I’m bound to have it.” 

Of course by this time a large crowd had gathered, and 
for the moment Bayard forgot his perplexity at the whole 
affair while his mind went back to a pantomime he had 
seen during the holidays, and he wished, more fervently 
than ever he had wished for anything in his life before, 
that he could suddenly become a harlequin with the 
power to sink out of sight through the paving 

“But I haven’t done anything wrong; I oughtn’t to 
mind,” were the next thoughts that came “to him. 

The next thing he realized he was. being led off down 
the avenue, with three-quarters of the crowd trailing after 
him, and fresh additions made to it at every step. ‘This 
turning about, away from the direction in which his home 
lay, carried fresh dismay to the boy’s heart. 

“Look here,” he said, softly, looking up at the officer, 
‘can’t I go to my father > He will—” 

“ You can send for him afterwards, myslad,” interrupted 
the policeman, kindly, and as he spoke he removed his 
hand from Bayard’s shoulder. 

But the well-meant act could not serve its purpose now, 
as the procession had already been formed, and those who 
had been in at the arrest were more than willing to point 
out the prisoner to newcomers. 

“Will you please tell me what it all means?” asked 
Bayard, after a minute of earnest thought. “It’s a big 
puzzle to me. I don’t see how anybody could think I 
stole that box. I just thought I’d help that boy up the 
hill’ with it. Two seconds before I was walking along 
without anything in my hand.” 


let me help you up 


‘“T don’t care what he 
Didn’t we 


» 
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Sunday Afternoon 
The True Measure’ 


By the Rev. Wolcott Fay 


For I say unto you, that except your righteousness shall exceed the righteous- 
ness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.— Matt. v., 20. 


Wuart did Jesus mean? What is the kingdom of heav- 
en? It is not meat and drink. St. Paul is authority for 
that. Nor is it anything that depends upon meat and drink. 
While “ godliness is profitable unto all things having prom- 
ise of the life that now is,” godliness does not necessarily 
bring temporal prosperity. It does not guarantee us 


/ealth, although, like its neighbor, cleanliness, it is promot- 


ive of health. It does not guarantee us success in busi- 
ness, although honesty is the best policy in a far deeper 
sense than that for which those words often stand. It does 
not insure us against sorrow, although it will save us from 
the sorrows brought by sin. It does not protect us from 
disappointment, disaster, death. The Christian is just as 
likely to be killed in a railway accident as the infidel. In 
short, it means for us the cross rather than the crown, not 
outward but inward well-being, not happiness but blessed- 
ness; and we do well to guard ourselves from falling into 
the mistake of the old rabbis, who considered it a tem- 
poral kingdom. 

If, then, the kingdom of heaven is not outward, is not 
meat and drink, is not something future, what is it? I 
answer, it is the kingdom of truth. Once before a 
haughty Roman governor stood a lowly peasant, on trial 
for claiming to be a king, and the governor put the ques- 
tion, “ Art thou a king, then?” The peasant answered, 
“Thou sayest I ama king. To this end was I born, and 
for this cause came [ into the world, that I should bear 
witness unto the truth. Every one that is of the truth 
heareth my voice.” And though the governor turned on his 
heel with a sneer, saying, ‘“ What is truth?” he went out to 
the people and said, “ I find in him, in this king, in this king 
of the truth, ‘I find in him no fault at all.’”’ What is it to 
come unto this king? Is it to possess all truth? Can 
any man, can any church, say, ‘“ We have the truth. We 
have it all”? Or do we not find that it is possible for 
every man and for every church to learn from others— 
that the Protestants have not the monopoly of it, that pos- 
sibly our Roman Catholic friends have some? Christians 
have it not all; the Jews aiso have the truth. It is not 
altogether in the orthodox church; we may pick up some 
fragments of it from the Unitarians. It is not wholly 
possessed by this age, but it has been in every age. Soc- 
rates and Confucius and Zoroaster had’ some of it, as well 
as Paul and Peter and Christ. And the question whether 
we are in the kingdom of truth is not answered by point- 
ing to this or that dogma, and saying, “ I know that is the 
truth. I am sure that [ possess the truth.” But the 
answer is, “ Are we seekers for the truth?” If we are 
seekers for the truth, then we are in truth’s kingdom. 
This lowly peasant who was before the Roman governor 
said, “I am the truth.” We look to him, and we see from 
him all the rays of truth converging themselves upon us. 
If we can but bask in those rays we shall have something 
of the blessing of the truth. 

He also said, “ Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free. ... If the Son therefore shall 
make you free, ye shall be free indeed.’ Now, notice 
how his words were verified. He called together twelve 
men, men from the same lowly walks of life as him- 
self, men of little education though of no small natural 
ability, men full of common sense, and, above all, seek- 
ers for the truth, and he began to talk to them about 
the truth of God. It spoke to them through Jesus, 
and they came out more and more into the truth, until 
the narrow prejudices of the tax-gatherer and of the 
fisherman and of the Galileans began to fall from them. 
Then there was the thirteenth man, on his way to persecute 
a certain obscure sect, which seemed to be threatening 
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somewhat the great institution of Judaism—a Hebrew of 
the Hebrews, a Pharisee of the Pharisees, circumcised the 
eighth day, of the stock of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, 
and yet without the truth, only a slave after all. But sud- 
denly God’s truth shines down upon him from heaven, and 
strikes him to the earth, and when he rises, though he is 
blind, yet for the first time in his life he begins to see. 
He comes out into the truth until the old shackles of 
Judaism drop away. These thirteen men went about let- 
ting God’s truth speak through them to others until there 
were five hundred brethren at once who were seekers for 


‘the truth. They went into Pontus and Phrygia and Cap- 


padocia, and throughout all Asia, and across the sea over 
among the Celts, and still the truth of God spoke through 
them, until the Romans and the Greeks at home lost the 
slavery of their refined, superstitious worships, the barba- 
rians lost the manacles of their savagery, and all men found 
themselves coming out more and more into the glorious | 
liberty of the Gospel of Christ. 

But for a while the truth became hid. ‘The torch that 
had been intrusted to the keeping of the Church was hid 
under a bushel. And then the truth, in all the darkness 
of the Middle Ages, began to speak, and at last it found 
utterance through Martin Luther and Melancthon and 
John Calvin, and snapped the chains that bound the Bible. 
The truth was making men free. After centuries again it 
seemed to be fettered by the bonds that had been thrown 
around it by the Anglican Church. Those were broken. 
Cromwell’s sword and John Robinson’s pen spoke the 
truth, and it brought freedom. Again, it had been lost 
so that men found themselves bound to a king far away, 
but the truth spoke through Franklin and Washington and 
Lafayette, and men went forth to battle for freedom’s 
truth. Nearly a hundred years passed away, and the truth ~ 
had so far been lost that men took a lie and called that 
truth, and said that slavery was a divine institution. But, 
lo! the voice of God again was heard, and it came through 
the lips of John Brown and Charles Sumner and Abraham 
Lincoln, and again the truth made men free. So, also, 
how many of us in our own personal experience have found 
ourselves in slavery, bound down by this or that habit, 
serving strange gods, shut up in the darkness, when the 
truth has come upon us and the shackles that have so long 
bound us have been sundered one by one! Such is the 
truth which shall finally make the whole world free. 

_ It is the kingdom of love. ‘Two laws, Jesus said, might 
cover the whole: “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy soul,” and “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” As we come into this kingdom of love, we find that 
we do to others as we would that they should do to us, 
and that our motive is to be not ambition, not aggrandize- 
ment, not the heaping together of dollars, not any selfish 
gratification, but it is to be doing good toothers. It is the 
kingdom of righteousness—being right and doing right; 
being right in order that we may doright. As we come into 


love’s kingdom, we find that that is the kingdom of righteous- 


ness, because, if we really do love the Lord our God, how 
can we withhold from him the worship which is his due? If 
we really love our fellow-man, how can we have the heart 
toinjure him? Such was the kingdom into which Jesus told 
his disciples they could not enter except their righteous- 
ness should exceed that of the scribes and Pharisees. 
Think for a moment how startling his words must have 
been to those who heard them. We have become so 
familiar with them that they seem commonplace. We, 
too, have been so drawn by Jesus that we look upon the 
scribes and Pharisees very differently from the way in 
which they were looked upon by the men of that age. Why, 
they were the religious men of their generation. It was 
the same to them as though now some reformer should arise 
and say, ‘“‘ Except your righteousness shall exceed the right- 
eousness of the ministers and deacons, ye shall in no case 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” What was the trou- 
ble with their righteousness? It was the righteousness of © 
creeds rather than deeds. They were orthodox, they were 
Evangelical with a capital E, but they thought that right- 
eousness consisted in that. Now, creeds have their place. 
It does seem as though a great deal of the talk against 
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creeds might be foolish, unless we stop to think that it is 
a reaction from the undue importance which_has been laid 
upon them in the time gone by. Every church should 
have a creed. Every man must have a creed. The creed 
of the infidel is that he doubts everything. The agnostic has 
a creed, and that is that he knows nothing. If we say that 
we have no creed, why, then, that is our creed. It is well 
for churches to voice their belief, which for the time they 
may hold, in some written form and call it a creed, although 
it may not be well for them to make membership depend 
upon creed. And yet we find that creeds do not deter- 
mine action. We can all recall instances of men, whom 
we have known, perhaps, who have been perfectly orthodox 
and yet who really have not seemed to be disciples of the 
Master, and there is no doubt that some of the greatest 
villains who ever lived were orthodox. I can think of no 
better instance than these same scribes and Pharisees. If 
hell is paved with good intentions, it is carpeted with 
creeds, in the sense that men have been so wont to depend 
upon their intellectual belief for salvation that they have 
forgotten to look into their heart. It was the righteous- 
ness of display rather than of character. Their aim was 
to seem rather than tobe. Theysought the praise of men 
rather than of God. For a pretense they made long 


prayers, and at the same time had a most voracious appe- 


tite for widows’ houses. They clothed themselves in 
sackcloth and washed not their faces, that they might 
appear unto men to fast. When they gave a penny to a 
beggar, they hired some one for a dollar to blow a trumpet 
before them. ‘They compassed sea and land to make one 
proselyte, and when he was made he was tenfold more a 
child of hell than themselves. ‘They loved the uppermost 


seats in the synagogue, the chief place at the feast, and > 


their whole life seemed to be bound up in how they should 
appear, while they cared very little for what they were. 


Then their righteousness was that of the letter rather 


than that of the spirit. ‘The letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life.” We see this in the way in which they evaded 
their just debts. They made a rule for their convenience 
that no money could be paid to a heathen, no matter how 
much the heathen needed it, for three weeks before a 
heathen festival, so that again and again heathen merchants 
might be ruined by the refusal of orthodox Jews to pay 
their just debts. And while they held that Moses had 
given to them the law which came from God, they held 
also that God had given to Moses oral directions as to how 
that law should be administered, and these had been 
handed down from generation to generation, so that they 
made the law of God of no effect through their traditions. 
They might say, Cordan, “it is a gift,” and, under pretense 
of devoting to God their wealth, find themselves discharged 
from obligations to their poor old parents. They were 
very scrupulous about the Sabbath, and found a great deal 
of fault with the hungry disciples of Jesus when they ven- 
tured to help themselves from the corn through which they 
walked, and at the same moment they were plotting against 
Him who made the Sabbath. Now, then, said Jesus to his 
disciples, such righteousness as this, righteousness of the 
letter and not of the spirit, righteousness which is all out- 
side, will not avail to bring you into the kingdom. If 
yours is not something far better than this, you cannot 
enter it. Your righteousness must not be that of creeds, 
it must not be that of display; but it must be that of the 
heart. With the heart thou shalt love the Lord thy God. 
What is, then, the acceptable righteousness, having which 
we may find ourselves within this kingdom? It is the 
righteousness of faith in Christ. We trust him as our 


example. Each of us has an ideal. We look into history 


to see if we can find that ideal realized. One by one the 
heroes of history pass before us, a great procession. We 
see this gigantic form advancing, and we say, “ Ah! that 
is the man ;’”’ and we sée that one approaching, and we say, 
‘Surely now he comes.” But one after another they pass 
by, and we see that each one is not the king. The king 
has not come. All through the ages they go marching by 
us, and still the king comes not. — But at last, in the full- 
ness of the time, he comes, not as a king but as a peasant, 
born not in Czsar’s palace but in a manger. Yes, the 
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King has come, and the heavens open to chant his welcom- 
ing hymn. We see him tried in every situation possible to 
man. We see him in temptation, facing the adversary of 
souls which was in his own soul, and preparing himself for 
the life-struggle. We see him hungry, homeless, scorned, 
on trial, insulted, blasphemed, mocked; struck, crucified ; 
and in every aspect in which we behold him we see that 
he does not fail. Here, at last, our ideal has come. He 
who was tempted in all points like as we are is yet without 


sin. Beholding him thus, feeling that he has come to this 


earth, not as one who simply walks afar from men and 
keeps his robes from defilement, but as one who goes right 


into [the midst of sin and yet is not defiled, we say, 


“I cannot do better than try to do as he did. I take him 
as my example. Having never found him to fail in any 
circumstance of his life, I feel that here is one whom I can 


safely imitate.” And we trust him as a supreme revelation 


of God. Realizing that there have been many revelations, 
that God has always been revealing himself to men, that 
wherever there has been an upward look or a prayer breathed 
out there has always been an answer and something of 
God has been displayed, and something is still being shown 
from day to day to us, in forms perhaps which have never 
been seen before, we yet realize that there is one supreme 
manifestation of God, which can never become aged, 
which can never be outgrown, but which in perennial 
youth will refresh forever the children of men. And we 
say, How true it is what he says of himself, “ He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father”! We behold his loving- 
kindness and his mercy and his tenderness and his forgiv- 
ing spirit and his patience with all those who sin, and we 
say, [his must be God himself. No man could treat man 
as Jesus did. 

It is the righteousness of obedience to Christ. What 
does the Master say? HowcanI obey him? How may 
I learn to obey him better? Such questions as these the 
Christian asks of himself as he strives to walk in the foot- 
steps that Jesus trod. And it is Christ’s righteousness— 
righteousness derived from him. He is the fountain; we 
are the streams. He is the rock; we are the pebbles. 
He is the vine; we are the branches. We come to know 
that every good thought that ever came into our heart, 
every good deed that ever we may have been able to do, 
every kind word that ever we may have spoken, any lifting 
that may have come to our life, anything that raises us 
above the animals, anything that brings us into kinship 
with that which is sweet and true and pure—that all this 
comes from our Lord Jesus Christ, and that everything that 
is good in us or is good in those about us we owe entirely 
to him. And it is righteousness that depends upon him, 
because it depends upon our relations to him. It is this, 
friends, is it not, which distinguishes the religion of Jesus 
from all the religions of history—our relations toa person ? 

How are we related to the Lord Jesus Christ? ‘This is 
the question which comes to each of us this morning; not 
how good are we, how many fine resolutions have we been 
able to make, how well have we carried them out, how just 
are we in our treatment of others, how upright in all our 
dealings. ‘Those things will take care of themselves if 
only we are rightly related to the Lord Jesus Christ. 
What are your relations to him? ‘The scribes and Phari- 
sees opposed him. Doyou? They cried, ‘“ Away with him! 
Away with him!” What do you say? Two men went up 
into the Temple to pray; the one a Pharisee, who stood 
and prayed thus with himself: “ God, I thank thee that I 
am not as other men are.” A poor publican stood afar 
off and would not lift up so much as his eyes unto heaven, 
but smote upon his breast, saying, “‘ God be merciful to me 
a sinner!’’, Which is our prayer to-day ? 

In closing, just one thought, and that is that if we do 
not enter the kingdom here, we shall not hereafter. Ifthe 
good in us does not begin now, we have no reason to sup- 


pose that it ever will. If our mind does not begin to take 


on some resemblance, however faint, to the mind of Christ, 
we may suppose that it never will. While the kingdom of 


heaven is primarily a condition rather than a country, it is 


also a country, because there must be a place where those 
who have entered it live in the world to come as well as 


i 
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in this world, and the separation which begins now in the 
next life is continued, intensified. That being so, the 
only way for us to enter it then is to enter it now. Let 


us take, then, to ourselves these solemn words of Jesus, 


looking into our own souls, asking of ourselves the ques- 
tion, “Am I in the kingdom, or am I trusting to what I 
believe? Am {I trying to do as the Master did? Dol 
love him? Am I a subject of the kingdom of truth and 
of righteousness and of love ?” 


Christ the Good Shepherd 


By Lyman Abbott 


Davip, in that wonderful Twenty-third Psalm, had sung of 
the Lord as his shepherd, and Ezekiel, in the eloquent 
thirty-fourth chapter of his prophecy, had denounced the hire- 
ling shepherds that fed themselves instead of the flocks. In 
the discourse recorded in the tenth chapter of John, which 
is made our lesson for to-day, both these uses of the figure 
are employed by Christ. ‘There is a double parable here 
—the first extending from verse one to ten, the second 
from verse eleven to eighteen. ‘The difference between 
the two is unfortunately obscured by what seems to me 
clearly a mistranslation, both in the old and the new ver- 
sions, of the second verse. Christ does not say, He that 
entereth in by the door is ¢he, but a shepherd.of the sheep. 

Throughout this parable Christ is contrasting the true 
shepherd and the robber who enters the fold in the guise 
of a shepherd, but only for selfish purposes. In the sec- 
ond parable he points to himself as the type and model 
and example for all shepherds of his flock. As he is the 
light of the world and we are lights in the world, as he is 
the only begotten Son of God and we are sons of God, as 
he is the Prince of Peace and the great High Priest, and 
we are kings and priests unto God, so he is the Shepherd, 
and we, under his tuition and leadership, are also shep- 
herds of his flock. , 

Christ is the one door by which we enter into his fold 
and become members of his flock. There is but one rec- 
ognized gate of entrance—that of faith in him and in the 
love of the Father, which he has come to reveal to the 
world. Whosoever enters in by this door and becomes a 
member of Christ’s flock is thereby ordained to the office 
and work of a shepherd. ‘He that entereth in by the 
door is a shepherd of the sheep.” ‘To every Peter Christ 
says, ‘‘ Lovest thou me? then feed my sheep.’”’ Whoever 
enters in by the door becomes thereby a shepherd, and 
needs no other ordination. 

Not only is every Christian appointed to be a shepherd 
of Christ’s sheep, but to every Christian is allotted some 
member or members of the flock. He heard his voice 
and followed him, and will not follow the voice of a 
stranger. Experience at once contirms and illustrates this 
declaration. The congregation that receives spiritual 
impulse from Mr. Spurgeon would go hungry away from 
the sermons of Canon Liddon ; the men who are nourished 
by Maurice could not be fed by Spurgeon. In almost 
every church there are laymen who have greater influence 
with some members of the flock than the preacher can 
obtain. In almost every school there are some pupils who 
win a leadership over certain of their fellows, which no 
teacher, however faithful, can win. ‘The father and the 
mother are equally appointed to shepherd their own 
lambs, yet it not infrequently happens that certain of the 
children will not hear the voice of the father, but will heed 
that of the mother; and, on the other hand, certain other 
of the children respond quickly to the father, but not to 
the mother. Every man has his own following. 

There is nothing wrong in this fact; nothing wrong in 
the existence of under-shepherds, whom the various por- 
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tions of the flock respectively follow, provided shepherd 
and flock alike recognize the truth that these under-shep- 
herds are not the Shepherd, these brethren are not the 
Master ; provided both leader and follower are followers 
of Christ, and the human shepherd perpetually savs to his 
disciples what Paul said to his: “ Be ye followers of me, 
even as I also am of Christ.” He, however, who puts 
himself before Christ, who stops faith from going beyond 
him to the Lord, who is content to receive the following 
and reverence which belong alone to Christ, this man is a 
robber; and if his followers, in spite of him, endeavor to 
make him occupy this position, they do what in them 
lies to perpetrate robbery by aid of his name and 
influence. 


Sectarianism comes to steal, and to kill, and to destroy ; 
it shuts men up to the use of a single ritual, or binds their 
minds within the limits of a narrow creed, or for- 
bids their free development by the requirements of obedi- 
ence to a hierarchy. Sometimes it forbids them free and 
joyous life in the world ; sometimes free investigation into - 
all realms of truth; sometimes free expression of spiritual 
experience, or the free use of whatever service best helps 
to develop the spiritual life. 


Christianity comes to give life—larger, truer, better life, 
life in every department of being, physical, intellectual, 
social, spiritual. It comes to perfect virtues, not to mar 
them; to enlarge the soul, not to dwarf it; it is the 
reverse of sectarianism, because it bids its disciples: 
Use the world as not opposing it; Prove all things, and 
hold fast that which is good; Sing unto the Lord a new 
song; and, Worship the Lord, without regard to place or 
form of service, in spirit and in truth. 


‘‘Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners, of 
whom Iam chief.” He may—indeed, if he be a true shep- 
herd he must—lay down his life for the sheep. But he has 
no authority to lay it down and take it again. He sur- 
renders it into the keeping of his Father, and the measure, 
the degree, the quality, the nature, the extent of his self- 
denial is determined for him by decrees which lie beyond 
his control, and in which he has no other part than that of 
a cheerful acquiescence. No other shepherd can say: 
‘* As the Father knoweth me, even so know I the Father.” 
Like Paul, we must confess we see through a glass, darkly ; 
we know in part. 

But, though he cannot be the peer of the Good Shep- 
herd, he can be his follower; like him, no hireling; like 


him, laying down his life for others ; like him, also, ‘having 


a true knowledge of the Father, because the Father 
dwelleth in him, and he in the Father; like him, loving 
the flock of God, and serving it in love. The hireling, 


whatever ecclesiastical ordination he may have received, is 


still but a hireling, not a true shepherd; while he that 
entereth in by the door, to whom the Holy Spirit openeth, 
who calls his own by name and they follow him, who lays 
down his life for them, who in all his service of love 
follows the Master who lived for and loved them both 
—he isa true shepherd of the sheep, whatever he may 
lack of theological instruction or ecclesiastical appoint- 
ment. 


This is the lesson of Christ’s parable of the shepherd. 
Its bearing upon the work of the Sabbath-school teacher 
may best be left for the Sabbath-school teacher to discover 
by his own prayerful meditation. 


‘ Our afflictions are like weights, and have a tendency to bow 
us to the dust; but there is a way of arranging weights, by means 
of wheels and ‘pulleys, so that they will even lift us up. Grace, 
by its matchless art, has often turned the heaviest of our trials 


into occasions for heavenly joy. ‘We glory in tribulations 
also.’ ” 
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Religious News 


The MacQueary The term of suspension of the Rev. Howard 
Case MacQueary will end on the 18th of the 
present month. It will be remembered that 

Bishop Leonard’s sentence, imposed on Mr. MacQueary after 
the conclusion of the trial for heresy, was suspension for six 
months, and the further penalty that if, at the end of that 
period, he failed to ‘‘ present to the Bishop satisfactory evidence 
that he will not teach and publish the views concerning the vir- 
gin birth and the resurrection,” he should be deposed entirely 
from the ministry. An important question is now raised by Mr. 
MacQueary which has a general bearing on ecclesiastical law 
and church government. He declares, and he is supported in 
his opinion by a long argument by Mr. Stuart Patterson, a Phil- 
adelphia lawyer who. has had extensive experience with the 
ecclesiastical law of the Episcopal Church, that the Bishop’s 
sentence is legal only so far as it involves the suspension. It is 
argued “that,” to quote Mr. Patterson’s words, “neither the 
constitution nor the canons give to a bishop, nor to any court, 
the power of pronouncing a sentence of deposition to take effect 
in the future upon the performance or non-performance of a col- 
lateral condition, and without trial, conviction, or judgment.” 


Mr. MacQueary’s position is, therefore, that after the 18th of 


September he will be a priest in the Episcopal Church in good 
and regular standing. It is understood that Mr. MacQueary 
does not find his views sufficiently in consonance with those of 
the Unitarian churches in which he has lately been preaching 
to make it desirable for him to pass over to that body. Bishop 
Leonard has thus far declined to change his sentence, and, it is 
understood, regards it as conforming legally to the canons and 
constitution of the Church. A statement from Bishop Leonard 
is expected within a few days. : 


The “Holy Coat’? The melancholy spectacle of the pilgrimage 
of many thousands of Roman Catholics to 
the Treves Cathedral continues. One re- 
port of experts is quoted to show that the material of which 
the garment was made is of a very rare and exceedingly costly 
kind, and there seems to be a perfect readiness on the part of 
European Catholics—with some exceptions, however, we are 
glad to add—to assume that if the fragments of cloth are shown 
to be very ancient, the whole question is settled. The great 
costliness of the material, on the other hand, would seem to an 
ordinary mind an argument against the probability of its being 
the seamless garment worn by our Lord. The theory once held 
that the coat is miraculously indestructible is now given up, 
examination showing that it has been held together only by 
marvelously careful lining and relining, and that of the original 
material only tattered fragments remain. The difficulty of 
maintaining that both the Treves and Argenteuil “ coats” are 
genuine has been got around by the statement (for which, so far 
as we know, no evidence or reason is alleged) that ‘‘ the one pre- 
served in the French sanctuary was made by the Blessed Vir- 
gin for her son whilst he was yet a child, whereas that at Treves 
is of later date, and was worn on the cross.” The whole 
affair seems to us to fail of being ludicrous only because of the 
evidence of un-reason and superstition it presents. Father 
Young, of the Paulist Fathers, by the way, writes to us criticis- 
ing our use of the title “* Modern Superstition” in referring to 
this matter, apparently taking it to mean that there was no such 
thing as ancient superstition. It is sufficiently clear, we think, 
that the title did not carry any such idea; but we are very will- 


at Treves 


ing to expand it to “A Modern Survival of an Ancient Super- > 


stition.” As to the texts he quotes in support of the Scriptural 
authority for veneration of relics, while we do not quite agree 
with him in their application, it is enough to say that we did not 
undertake to argue the general question thus raised in the par- 
agraph to which he alludes. One might believe fully in the ven- 
eration of relics whose genuineness was clear, and yet deplore 
such palpable and unreasoning self-deception as is displayed in 
this Treves matter. And in this, we believe, many Roman 
Catholics agree with us. 
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Hampton A very interesting development of the idea, 
Residential mow so rapidly gaining ground and force, 
Club that religious organizations should move in 

the direction of improving the lives and 

social surroundings of the poor, is seen in the history of the 
‘ Hampton Residential Club ” of London. This is an outcome 
of a diocesan convention some vears ago, and has been con- 
ducted mainly under the direction of the Bishop of London. 
Among its patrons also are Cardinal Manning, Archdeacon 
Farrar, the Dean of Norwich, and other representatives of 
various churches. The object of the institution has been to 
provide young men in London with lodgings which should be at 
the same time cheap, respectable, and socially enjoyable. It 
had been pointed out that in the great city of London there 
are something like a half-million clerks, a large majority of 
whom are unmarried, and whose lodgings cost, perhaps, on the 
average, $2.50 weekly. These average lodging-house places 
are dreary in the extreme, and, as a natural result, their occu- 
pants seek amusement wherever they may find it, so that, it is 
asserted, thousands of public houses are crowded night after night 


largely by men who are not naturally dissipated, but who simply ~ 


have no other place to go to. The Residential Club was estab- 
lished in North London for the purpose of coping with this 
difficulty. It undertook to provide lodgings for I1o young 
men at a weekly charge of from $1.75 to $2.75, and, besides 
lodgings, to furnish opportunities of social entertainment and 
amusement. The experiment has been in every way a success. 
The club has been kept full, and itis full now. In the influence 
the club has had over the young men, its success has been 
unquestioned and notable. It should be added that the institu- 
tion is conducted on purely business principles, not as a chari- 
table affair. A capitalof $500,000 is invested in the enterprise, 
and dividends not to exceed five per cent. will be paid the 
investors. So great has been the success attained by work 
already done that it is proposed now to erect a new and hand- 
some structure near Kensington Park, where it is proposed to 


accommodate nearly 450 young men, with a private sitting-room 


and bed-alcove for each, and with the free use of dining, reading, 
writing, lecture, smoking, and recreation rooms, all at the weekly 
rate of from $2.50 to $3.75. 


A Great Last week’s papers gave picturesque accounts 
Religious Of the celebrating at Wilmington, Del., by ‘he 
Festival colored people of that vicinitv, of an old-time 


and unique religious festival known as “ Big 
Quarterly.” The accounts are chiefly interesting as illustrating 
that emotional form of religious excitement to which the negroes 
have been so prone, and which is beginning to give place toa 
reasonable and intellectual worship. “ Big Quarterly” occurs on 
the last Sunday of August in each year, and, it seems, dates back 
to 1805, and celebrates the organization of a colored religious 
society known by the cumbersome but resonant title of the 
African Union Free Colored Methodist Protestant Church. 


‘Before the war all slaves used to expect permission to attend 


almost as a right. Its observance is about equally divided 
between religious ecstasies and riotous feasting and festivity. 
The religious services take place anywhere and everywhere that 
a handful of brothers and sisters can be gathered, and the hun- 
dred and one little meetings going on simultaneously are called 
by the participants, very appropriately, “spasms.” The enthusi- 
asm displayed is excessive, and here one can find sung the old- 
fashioned and sometimes nonsensical hymns of slave-day origin 
in all their pristine vitality. A single example may be quoted: 
Don’t you hear them angel voices 
Way over on the golden shore? 


If you don’t go to heaven when you die, 
You won’t hear the angels any more. 


So send in the order for the wings, 
And get out your harp, don’t you hear? 
Polish up your halo, or the devil with his tail. O, 
Will get you, for he’s hovering near. 
An observer describes the singing as accompanied by a swaying 
of the bodies to and fro, many of them maintaining this violent 
exercise until fairly overcome by physical exhaustion. “The 
leaders in the center seem possessed with a frantic earnestness, 


ig 
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in one moment with arms suddenly thrown out and fingers 
stretched in the intensest nervous thraildom, and in the next 
standing limp and nerveless, with lowered head and bowed 
shoulders, a complete picture of physical prostration. The 
expression upon their faces at times seems rather that of an 
alarmed expectation than of indicating the reception of any 
mental or religious impression.” 


The Burnham Industrial Farm 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

You have asked me to briefly tell once more the story of Burn- 
ham Industria: Farm. Here it is: 

Imagine a widowed mother with a burden of poverty added to 
her burden of sorrow, and a burden of shame added to her bur- 
den of sorrow and of poverty by the misdeeds of her boy of four- 
teen. The boy whom she has counted upon as the support of 
her widowhood, but lacking a restraining hand, has gotten be- 
yond her control, and the life of the streets is likely to ruin him. 
He is not yet acriminal, but he is already beginning to associate 
with a gang of young thieves. He does not frequent the haunts 
of criminals, but he frequents the corner pool-room, and spends 
his evenings at low theaters. He has not, perhaps, been caught 
stealing, but he has been suddenly dismissed by his employer 
because there was stealing inthe department where he worked, 


we 
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The Christian Union Cottage 


and the shade of suspicion has already fallen upon him. He is 
not yet branded as a criminal, but his steps are already in the 
path that leads to a criminal life. This is the type of boy that 
“The Burnham Industrial Farm” is set to save. This boy 
belongs to rich and poor. He may go but a little further and 
the blight of criminality will have fallen upon his character, and 
he will no longer consider it worth while to make an effort for 
respectability. The writer, in investigating and inspecting the 
county jails of the State, finds in almost every county boys from 
thirteen to sixteen thrown into association with old criminals, 
vagrants, and drunkards, who, if once tried and sent to prison, 
are morally sure to remain in the criminal classes, and become a 
menace to society and a curse to themselves. 

To secure the discharge of such boys; to take them into a 
new environment under the surveillance of earnest, zealous 
young men in training for institutional lives; to displace the 
criminal tendency with the idea of a better life with us at the 
Burnham Industrial Farm, is our object. 

There was a terrible need of such an institution, and now, up 
in the Berkshire Hills, on the borders of Lake Queechy, with 
nearly six hundred acres of fine land on an old Shaker settlement, 
the institution has been organized, and is doing this work of 
saving boys. It is a non-sectarian and National institution. It 
has boys from nine States, and has had them from eleven. It 
is a thoroughly Christian institution, and seeks the support of 
all who love Christ and his work in the world. 

Already there are sixty-five boys on the Farm. There are 
various trades there, and a boy may learn to be a printer, 
gardener, carpenter, blagksmith, typewriter, or he may learn 
general farming, and the*are of stock, and the love of an out- 
door life. He learns the habits of labor, and he tastes the 
reward, for only the simplest living is given to the boys, and all 
they have in the way of privileges and luxuries they must earn. 
Instead of being paid credits, they are paid in mills—little tickets 
that have a value at the storeroom, where they may be spent 
under the direction of the management. 

The need of this institution is shown by the fact that out of 
the hundreds of applications, more than ninety have already 
been accepted, as soon as a place can be made for the boys. 


applied to this cause. 
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Every dollar is stretched to its utmost to save boys. The 
Brothers in charge of the boys receive no pay, but work for the 
love of Christ, and are in training for lives of institutional use- 
fulness. 
The institution was run last year at a lower cost per capita, 
considering all the improvements, than any other institution in the 
State. A dollar goes further for the saving of boys at “The 


-Burnham Industrial Farm ” than at any other institution in the 


country. 

The readers of The Christian Union have taken active interest 
in the Farm. Subscriptions have been given for the building of 
a cottage (which is now a shelter for twelve boys), upon which 
the carpenters are still at work and will be at work so long as the 
money comes in for furnishing the cottage. Ifwe are able to do 
it, we want to use the cottage next winter for a school-room, and. 
the top floor for a dormitory for fifteen boys, and the lower floor 
for a sitting-room and dining-room. It will take about $900 
more to finish and furnish the cottage for occupancy, not count- 
ing the furnishing of the school-room, part of which we have 
already. We confidently expect that The Christian Union 
readers, who have done so much already for the Farm, and 
manifested so much interest, will go on and finish the cottage. 

The life at the Farm is a wholesome, happy life, and the 
question of extension and usefulness of the institution rests with 
Christian people whose work it is, or rather it rests with the 
obedience which Christian people shall give to this crying need 
for the salvation of boys as it is presented to them in the name 
of the Saviour of the world. We hope to occupy The Christian 
Union Cottage fully by the first or middle of October. To do so 
we must all make haste to bring or help up the pressing need 
and noble opportunity. It makes no difference how simple the 
gift. Everything that comes to the Burnham Industrial Farm 
can be and will be wisely used for the sixty-five boys who are 
there already, or for the ninety who are waiting for admission. 
It is estimated that the stay of a boy at the Farm will not exceed 
three years, although they are bound out to the Trustees during 
their minority. The cost of a boy’s keeping and training is 
$125 the first year, $100 for the second, and $75 for the 
third, but the Trustees take their chances of a boy’s remain- 
ing not more than three years, and a payment of $300 made 
upon the coming of a boy insures his care and education until 
he is fit to go out as a self-respecting and self-supporting citizen. 

Any gift to the Farm may be sent to me to the office of the 
Farm at No. 135 East Fifteenth Street, New York City, or to 
the Treasurer, Mr. Robert Carter, Morristown, N. J 

W. M. F. Rounn. 


BURNHAM INDUSTRIAL FARM, 
CANAAN Four CORNERS, N. Y., 
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Church Gleanings 


—An Episcopal Convocation of the Sioux Nation was held 
at the Rosebud Agency last week. Every tribe in the nation 
was represented, some coming from very remote distances. It 
is said that the Episcopal Church has grown to large propor- 
tions among the Sioux. 

—A Colorado correspondent writes : “‘ The Colorado Associa- 
tion will be held at Cheyenne, Wyo., Tuesday and Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 6 and 7, and not Thursday and Friday, as in former years. 
The new church edifice at Harmon is now inclosed. The 
church building at Julesburg was almost totally wrecked by a 
gale August 18. This organization is the only one in the town, 
and unless outside aid can be secured it will be impossible for the 
people to rebuild. Contributions sent to Superintendent C. M. 
Sanders, No. 1356 South Thirteenth Street, Denver, will be 
The Rev. J. B. Adkins, formerly of 
Bloomington, Wis., has gone to Cortez to assume charge of the 
church work. The gift of an organ to the church by an Eastern 
lady is much appreciated.” 

—Professor James Woodrow, over whose orthodoxy in teach- 
ing evolution there has been so much discussion in the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church, has been elected President of the re- 
organized South Carolina College, and Professor of Biology, 
Geology, and Mineralogy. 

—-The Salvation Army has, an English writer states, been in 
existence just thirteen years. It had its origin in a sensational 
way in the English town of Whitby, in the rough coal-mining 
district of Yorkshire, where General Booth, at that time the 
Rev. William Booth, was doing humble mission work. England 
was then in arms, expecting to jump into the Russo-Turkish war. 
It occurred to Booth that he might attract a crowd by issuing a 
declaration of war himself, so he prepared one forthwith, 
sprinkled it plentifully with hallelujahs, and posted 2,000 copies 
of it about town. The device tickled the British sense of 
humor, there was a “red-hot, rousing meeting,” to quote Gen- 
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eral Booth, “the penitent fell down in heaps,” and the Salvation 
Army sprang into life full grown. 

—Dr. John L. Scudder, who is building a “ People’s Palace ¥ 
in connection with the Tabernacle Congregational Church in 
Jersey City, expects to have it completed very soon. It will 
contain a hall and various rooms for all sorts of uses, under the 
direction of the church authorities, so that the people may have 
rational means of enjoyment. 

—The Rev. Dr. John W. Olmstead, formerly the editor of 
“The Watchman,” the organ of the Baptist denomination of 
- New England, died in Boston on August 30, at the age of sev- 
enty-five. Dr. Olmstead’s first pastorate was in Little Falls, 
N. Y., where he stayed five years. He then took charge of the 
First Baptist Church at Chelsea for the next five years. For 
the rest of his life he was connected with religious journalism, 
being editor first of “The Christian Reflector.” When that 
paper was joined with “ The Christian Watchman,” he assumed 
‘control of the new paper. Later, when “ The Christian Era ” 
was amalgamated with “ The Reflector and Watchman,” he 
was associate editor with the Rev. Dr. Franklin Johnson and 
the Rev. Dr. George C. Lorimer. In 1877 Dr. Olmstead’s 
health broke down, and he retired for a time from active 
work; but shortly afterwards he established «The Watch- 
Tower” in New York, where he remained for three years. In 
1881, however, he returned to his former place on “ The Watch- 
man” and remained there until June of this year. 

—A correspondent writes: “ The Rev. M. Angelo Dougherty, 
who formerly preached at the Capito Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Denver, Colo., and who recently declined a call there, 
has been preaching in the Second Congregational Church, Exe- 
ter, N. H., during the absence of the pastor, the Rev. George 
FE. Street, in London attending the Congregational International 
Council. The very large congregations attracted by Mr. Dough- 
erty’s preaching attest his power. He closed his labors there 
Sunday, 30th August, when fully five hundred people were 
crowded into the little church to listen to his last sermon. His 
discourses are full of original thought, helpful, practical, and 
eminently calculated to advance the kingdom of Christ on earth. 
His manner of delivery is original and wholly unique, but much 
appreciated. 

—Nine hundred and fifty-five religious periodicals are, it is 
estimated, published in this country, and they are estimated to 
have a total circulation of 3,973,650 for each issue. 

—The issues from the Bible House in August were 48,171 
volumes ; issues since April 1, 368,287 volumes. 
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Ministerial Personals - 
CONGREGATIONAL 


—E. D. Stone, of Griswold, Conn., has resigned. 

—C. F. Wilder, of Monson, Me., has resigned. 

—A. rg Quick, of South Coventry, Conn., accepts a call to Ludlow, Mass. 
—J. A. Freeman, of Woodbury, Conn., declines a call from Seymour. 


—H. P. Beach, now a missionary of the American Board in China, has 


received a call to the Lowry Hill Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 

—T. W. Haven, lately of Albany, N. Y., was ordained and installed as pastor 
of the church in Hope, N. Dak., on August Il. 

—Samuel Taylor, of Perry, Mich., has resigned. 
<— Marsh has received a call from the new Second Church, Sedalia, 

oO. 

—A. W. Hitchcock declines a call to become associate pastor of the Central 
Church, Worcester, Mass. 

—I. D. Stone accepts a call to College Springs, Ia. 

—J. G. Roberts, of the Rochester Avenue Church of Brooklyn, ies Se: 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—D. W. Shellenger, for two years assistant pastor of the Fourth Church of 
Albany, N. Y., accepts a call to the Washburn Street Church of Scranton, Pa. 

—A. K. Bates, of Cadiz, O., has resigned. 

—E. D. Keyes, of New Carlisle, O., has resigned. 

—J. M. McElroy, of the East End Church, Ottumwa, Ia., has resigned on 
account of ill health. 

—A. H. Harshaw, D.D., of New York City, accepts a call from Junction City, 
Kan. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—J. L. Reese has resigned the rectorship of St. Paul’s Church (P. E.), 
Albany, N. Y., after a service of twenty-seven years. 

—W. J. Roberts, for some years rector of St. Paul’s Church (P. E.), Newark, 
N. J., died on Sunday of last week at Las Vegas, New Mexico. 

—Orrin Bouton, for seven years Superintendent of the Five Points Mission in 
this city, and who had also filled before that the pulpits of several Methodist 
churches, died on September 1, in Flushing, N. Y. 

—I. M. Pittenger, of St. Paul's Church (P. E.), Glen Cove, L. I., has resigned 
to accept a call from Raleigh, N. C. 

—J. S. Brown, pastor of the Bridge Street Methodist Church (colored), Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., died on September 2, at the age of forty-one. 

—J. F. Wittich, of the German Lutheran churches of Greenfield and Turner’s 
shee Mass., has resigned on account of ill health. 

. B. Lemmon, of Rochester, N. Y., has senses: a call from the First Bap- 
tist tC ‘hurch of Willimantic, Conn. 

—Rowland Hale has resigned the rectorship of St. Mary Magdalene Church 
(P. E.), Fayetteville, Tenn., and accepted the rectorship of the Church of our 
Saviour, Roslindale, Mass. 
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Books and Authors 


Criticism and Fiction! 


This is a time, says Mr. Howells, on page 59 of this 
little volume, ‘“‘ when nearly all who practice fiction have 
turned to talk about it.”’ And, indeed, there is much to 
be said in favor of the proposition that authors should 
review each other’s books, and that no reviewer not thus 
qualified by having created the same sort of thing as that 
to be reviewed should be tolerated. For by producing 
works the novelist gets habits of thought and method 


‘which can be crystallized into canons of criticism or 


maxims of procedure and set forth in his critical essays. 
Moreover, “in making a book,” says Mr. Howells, in his 
modest and candid way, ‘‘the author has learned all that 
is knowable about it.” ‘He cannot be taught anything 
about it from the outside.’’” ‘* Canon Farrar confesses that, 


with the best will in the world to profit by the many criti- 


cisms of his books, he has never profited in the least by 
any of them.” Reasoning, then, both by inclusion and 
by exclusion, one is convinced that the man who writes it 
should also “ write about it.”’ So, then, this little book of 
criticisms is written under conditions exceedingly favorable, 
and yet it disappoints us. We miss the modesty of great- 
ness. The criticisms in the earlier chapters, like the 
‘lurid villains” of Balzac that Mr. Howells smiles at, 
“light up the faces of the horrified spectators with their 
own glare,” or so much of “ glare’ as can be had from a 
“lurid”? beacon. We have a display of critical fireworks fit 
for the evening of a literary holiday. Dumas is an “effectist.” 
Balzac, who has apparently been recently discovered by 
Mr. Howells, “ permitted himself to sympathize with cer- 
tain of his people,” and “fills the scene with figures jerked 


_ about by the exaggerated passions of the stage,” luckily, 


however, recouping his reputation for our critic by an 
“exquisitely careful and truthful setting of his story in the 
shabby boarding-house.”’ 
of German clumsiness ;’’ his novels are “very primitive in 
certain characteristics,” and “show an amusing helpless- 
ness in dramatization.” Scott “often wrote a style cum- 
brous and diffuse,” ‘ was tediously analytical,” “ was tire- 
somely descriptive ;” still he ‘‘ was a great man,” and “ can 
still amuse young people’”—young people being apparently 
‘the only people left who still care for great men. 

This critical spirit, though much better, as Mr. Howells 
himself suggests, than that of “ modern English criticism, 
which likes to be melted and horrified and astonished and 
blood-curdled and goose-fleshed,” is only moderately indic- 
ative of sobriety. One is led to wonder, as he reads these 
earlier chapters, if the author has any notion of really 
creative criticism. He talks about critics in one or two 
chapters. He tells us that the critic is a something resem- 
bling a “poor. aphis” or a “lowly caterpillar,” ‘ whose 
only excuse for being is that somebody else has been.” 
‘These insects,” he says, ‘may both suppose that they 
have something to do with the creation of vegetation, and 
the critic may suppose that he has something to do with 
the creation of literature.” But our author knows better. 
‘‘ The.critic exists because the author first existed; and 
criticism has but an infinitesimal discoverable value, 
“though perhaps it does some good we do not know of.” 
To all this the critic might, we think, reply that, while one 
admits the exactness of the analogy between a rather poor 
aphis or a moderately lowly caterpillar, yet one might 
dispute the proposition that the first occupier of a field is 
necessarily the rightful lord. ‘The physician exists because 
the diseased person first existed; and even destructive 
criticism, in which our author is at his best, is justified for 
its existence by the prior existence of something even 
worse than itself which it denounces or corrects. Then, 


too, there is plenty of criticism which exists because it is 


both corrective and creative, and which would exist had all 
perished which had gone before. ‘The most brilliant piece 
of criticism ever written is the ‘* Poetics” of Aristotle. 
Now, while Aristotle alludes to the dramas of Sophocles 


| Criticism and Fiction. By W. D. Uowells. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


Goethe is “antiquated,” “ full - 
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as examples, it would be an abuse of language to say that 
that criticism exists because even Sophocles first existed. 
Of criticism ‘such as this, such as Lessing’s “ Laoco6n,”’ 
Mr. Howells seems to have no recollection and no notion. 
His words are brilliant, but his conception of criticism as 
an art is narrow. ) 

Yet there are three or four chapters in this volume con- 
taining critical discussions of great importance. In the 
twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth Mr. Howells treats of the fit 
attitude of fiction toward the exceptional passional possi- 
bilities of the human organism. The discussion is very 
brief, but we do not at the moment recall any treatment of 
the subject more searching and more convincing. This, 
we say, as we read it, is real criticism. So with the charm- 
ing essay on the Short Story, and so also with the study of 
the Thanksgiving Story versus the Christmas Story with 
which the volume closes. We are charmed, moved, and 
instructed at once, and regret only the brevity of the pres- 
entation. As a whole, though, in spite of these fine 
chapters, which would seem to have been written on the 
Sabbaths of the author’s mind, it is exceedingly difficult 
to treat this little book seriously, even though it concerns 
itself with the very serious subject of fiction. 
apparently is serious. He expounds universals. 
announces that fiction must be true, and indeed is good 
fiction only when it is totally devoided of the fictitious 
element. He is more than an interpreter of tendencies. 
He is a preacher. His gospel is the good tidings of 
the essential nobility of the visible ; his mission is the cult 
of the mediocre. To him the world is, as a vast and arid 
plain peopled by “ grasshoppers ”—the comparison is not 
ours, but is made by Mr. Howells himself. There is no 
such thing as “the ideal grasshopper, the heroic grass- 
hopper, the impassioned grasshopper, the self-devoted, 
adventureful, good old romantic cardboard grasshopper ;” 
there is nothing in the world he -knows but just plain 
grasshopper—*“ simple, honest, and natural grasshopper,” 
runs the description in the text. These inhabitants, and 
our author with them apparently, complacently study one 
another, noting the long hops and the short hops, and 
recording, with absolute fidelity to truth, the interesting 
motions of the average hoppers. To them there is no 
world beyond. There are no mountains; there are no 
mysteries. ‘The realist,” says Mr. Howells, “feels in 
every nerve the equality of things.” ‘“ His soulfis exalted, 
not by vain shows and shadows and ideals’”—much the 
same thing, evidently—“ but by realities, in which alone the 
truth lives.” “ His experience,” our author quotes with 
approval from Valdés, “united with intuition, has con- 
vinced him that in nature there is neither great nor small ; 
all is equal. 
equally beautiful, because all is equally divine.” 


It appears to us that the future of these propositions is | 
undoubtedly immense, and they seem to be in the vatic 
We. 
suspect quizzicism if not downright playfulness, and, like 


manner. And yet somehow we are left hesitant. 


the good realist at his best, we feel moved to “ decline to 


permit ourselves to sympathize ;” we simply observe. 


The English Constitution. By Emile Boutmy. Translated 
by Isabel M. Eaden. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) This is 
a remarkably attractive volume. bBrilliancy of generalization 
has been attained without the loss of scientific accuracy. The 
reflections of the Principal of the School of Political Science in 
Paris upon the history of the English Constitution are of greater 
interest and even of greater value than if their author had been 
a citizen of England or of the United States. Designed for a 
French audience, the work naturally compares the constitutional 
development of England with that of the countries upon the Con- 
tinent, and the comparison is rich in suggestions which illumi- 
nate the constitutional development of Europe during the Middle 
Ages. That England has been several generations ahead of the 
Continental nations in the development of free political institu- 
tions is sensibly traced to its political conditions instead of the 
race-tendencies of its inhabitants. From the time of the Con- 
quest, and from the fact of the Conquest, England was given a 
national unity such as France did not attain for several centu- 
ries. Feudalism, as implying sectional disintegration, never 
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All is equally grand, all is equally just, all is 
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_ existed in England. There was from the first a strong king, 


a weak baronage, and a homogeneous nation. There was com- 
mercial freedom between all parts of the kingdom, and there 
was political unity. Tothis unity of sections was added a unity 
of classes such as did not exist upon the Continent. The fact 
that the English nobility was a political nobility, whose powers 
and privileges were inherited only by the oldest son, brought it 
about that members of the same family were both lords and 
commoners. In France, on the other hand, where every child of 
a nobleman was noble, two castes became established. But that 
which renders this volume most attractive, and separates it most 


distinctly from other works on constitutional history, is the im- 


portance which it gives to social and economic conditions as the 
shaping factors in the life of the nation. The distribution of 
wealth among the various ranks of English society is studied 
with the interests if not the ideas of a modern socialist. M. 
Boutmy shows that the political liberty of England and the 
presence of self-reliant manhood in all grades of English soci- 
ety were due to the fact that throughout the Middle Ages Eng- 
land was pre-eminently the nation of medium-size and small 
estates. Had England, like France, been divided into the very 
rich and.very poor, democratic institutions could not have 
developed. It was not until the last century, when a landed 
plutocracy controlled Parliament and legislated in its own inter- 
est, that the small farms of England disappeared .and the great 
estates took their place. With the recent legislation to lessen 
the disastrous concentration of wealth which was the result of. 
this plutocratic epoch in English history, M. Boutmy is in the 
fullest sympathy. | 


The same firm issues simultaneously another volume by the 
same author entitled Studies in Constitutional Law. Itisa 
comparison of the constitutions of France, England, and the 
United States. The work is more elementary than the other, 
and rather adapted to the needs of the French class-room than 
to the interest of the reading public. Yet this volume, though 
by no means the equal of its companion, is to be recommended 
to the teachers of the American Constitution who wish a thought- 
ful presentation of its points of contrast with the constitutions 
of the most advanced nations of Europe. Manyof M. Boutmy’s 
reflections upon our Constitution are full of suggestions which 
make us question whether some of its features that are universally 
lauded here are, after all, so well planned, or even so democrat- 
ically planned, as corresponding institutions in Europe. For 
example, he remarks with justice that our Supreme Court, nom- 
inated by the executive power and not by the people, appointed 
for life and hence irremovable, may, for more than twenty or 
even thirty years, practically invalidate a law voted by all the 
other powers, or a policy unanimously accepted by popular 
opinion. “I do not know,” he says, “of any more striking po- 
litical paradox than the supremacy of a non-elected power in 
a democracy reputed to be of the extreme type.” 


We have before us another biography of General Gordon, a 


Christian Hero, by Major Seton Churchill, which possesses the 


special interest of being written from a religious point of view. 
No doubt this was the strongest, the overwhelming trait of 
General Gordon. Lord Wolseley has recently said that in the 
course of his life he has met but two heroes, Robert E. Lee and 
Gordon. Charles Gordon was a mystic and a soldier, and his 
epitaph in St. Paul’s, London, fairly sums up his character and 
career: “ To Major-General Charles George Gordon, C.B., who 
at all times and everywhere gave his strength to the weak, his 
substance tothe poor, his sympathy to the suffering, his heart to 
God. He saved an empire by his genius, he ruled vast provinces 
with justice, wisdom, and power, and lastly, obedient to his 


-Sovereign’s command, he died in the heroic attempt to save men, 


women, and children from imminent and deadly peril.” This 
volume is given to justify the epitaph. (F. H. Revell, New York.) 


The Magazines 


The Century for September opens with an extremely inter- 
esting description by Mr. Kennan of “A Winter Journey 
through Siberia,” which includes an account of personal adven- 
tures and hardships, together with further light on Russian 
methods of dealing with political offenders, and the peculiar cus- 
toms of the Russian “ Circumlocution Office.” Mr. Kennan will 
follow the paper next month with one on “ Last Days in Siberia.” 
Other illustrated articles are those by Mrs. Pennell (on Martiques, 
which she calls “a painter’s paradise”); by Mr. Stillman on 
Francia and Ghirlandio, in the Old Masters series; and by 
Colonel A. C. Ferris on the adventures of a party of young men 
who reached California in the days of the mining excitement by 
An excellent portrait of Mr. Thomas Bailey 
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Aldrich serves as frontispiece, and is accompanied by a pleasantly 
written and discriminating review of the poet’s work from the 
pen of M r. Frank Dempster Sherman,which includes many charm- 
ing and vigorous extracts by way of illustration. Mr. Stockton’s 
serial comes to a humorous and cheerful end. The short 
stories, by Le Roy Armstrong and Miss Matt Crim, are above 
the Magazine average—the former particularly displaying 
striking originality. In the Present Day Papers President Low, 
of Columbia, offers some valuable suggestions and criticisms 
of the “ Government of Cities in the United States.” Curious, 
but hardly as valuable, are Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge’s attempts 
to analyze the “ Distribution of Ability in the United States.” 
What certainly seems a very full reply to the recent allegations 


as to the treatment of Confederate prisoners at Camp Morton, . 
Illinois, is offered by Colonel W. R. Holloway, who was Gov- 


ernor Morton’s private secretary. Some optimistic views on 
the “ Possibilities of Mechanical F light” are presented by 
. Professor S. P. Langley, of the Smithsonian Institution, whose 
conclusions will be enforced next month by the account of 
practical tests made by the inventor, Hiram S. Maxim. 


Mr. Andrew Lang is always an entertaining writer, and his 
clever comments in Harfer’s Magazine on the characters of 
Shakespeare’s “ Much Ado about Nothing” make a pleasing 
running text to accompany Mr. Abbey’s exquisite drawings 
illustrating the wonderful play. A first installment of Charles 
Dickens’s letters to Wilkie Collins is edited by Mr. Hutton, and, 
though there is a good deal that is trivial in the letters, they 
are overflowing with good spirits and humorous touches pecul- 
iarly Dickens-like in their fun. Other installments will be 
eagerly looked for. Mr. du Maurier’s story reaches a tragic 
and morbidly frightful climax. A thrilling little tale of real life 
is to be found in “An Untold Story of the Florida War.” In 
novelty and pcs‘tive interest the most striking article of the 
number is on “ Chinese Secret Societies,” of which Frederick 
Boyle gives a remarkably complete account,-historical and polit- 
ical. Of Mr. de Blowitz’s theorizings on the general European 
situation we spoke in The Outlook last week. The illustrated 
articles of note are Mr. Hopkinson Smith’s amusing experiences 
“Under the Minarets ” of Constantinople with Turks, dervishes, 
and a rascally dragoman; Mr. Richard Wheatley’s paper on the 
“ New York Chamber of Commerce;” the continuation of Mont 
gomery Schuyler’s “ Glimpses of Western Architecture,” and 
Walter Besant’s antiquarian researches in the London of the 
time of the Plantagenets. 3 


We doubt if the A¢/antic Monthly ever put out a more reada- 
ble issue throughout; and it has the very great merit, more- 
over, of appealing to popular taste in so far as regards style and 
method of treatment, without being trivial or weak in subject 
matter. Such articles as Octave Thanet’s “Town Life in Ar- 
kansas,” John Burroughs’s “Study of Analogy,” and E. P. 
Evans’s “Speech as a Barrier between Man and Beast,” illus- 
trate admirably the fact that a magazine article may entertain 
and instruct at the same time. If the editor had designed to 
give us a striking contrast in the way of fiction, he could 
hardly have selected two more dissimilar tales than Rudyard 
Kipling’s “ Disturber of Traffic ” and Lillie B. Chace Wyman’s 
“Quest of a Cup ’—the former dramatic, abrupt, brimming over 
with that out-of-the-way knowledge of which Mr. Kipling seems 
to have acquired endless stores of all varieties; the latter a 
calm, peaceful, gentle tale of Quaker life. Even Mr. Howells 
now admits that there is something in Kipling, we notice in the 
last Editor’s Study, and as he has now the indorsement of the 
“Atlantic,” he may be supposed to be’ a fully accepted brother 
of the guild of literature. 
trifle too long drawn out in its complications. Colonel Higgin- 
son has a long and admirable poem called “ Rabiah’s Defense.” 
Mr. John Fiske, under the title “ Europe and Cathay,” discusses 
the early Norse knowledge of America. 


_ The “ autobiography of a mind in its relations to other minds ” 
is what Mr. Andrew Lang attempts in his article in Scrzbner’s 


Magazine which he entitles “ Adventures among Books,” and — 


avery charming bit of autobiography it is, reproducing with 
freshness and with humor the effects produced on a youthful 
mind of naturally imaginative and vastly absorbent tendencies by a 
browsing among all sorts of books. Thelist of books or passages 
that moved this young reader to tears, the character of a boy’s 
taste for poetry, the first impressions of Shakespeare—these and 
other reminiscences are presented with a pleasing touch of 
individuality. A subject very different from this, but treated with 
almost equal lightness and ease, is found in Alice Morse Earle’s 
‘“ China-Hunter in New Englanc,” which is very fully illustrated. 
One of the most picturesque descriptive articles we have lately 
come across is ‘The City of the Sacred Bo-Tree,” in which Mr. 
James Ricalton, who, we are told, went around the globe to seek 
for a suitable fiber for Mr. Edison’s electric light, gives a sketch 
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of the Ceylonese city of Anuradhapura, where stands what is 
thought to be the oldest tree in the world amid ruins extraordi- 
nary in their splendor and extent. A fine short story,by Thomas 
Nelson Page and a pretty little story-sketch by Professor C. G. 
D. Roberts make up, with Mr. Stevenson’s serial, the fiction of 
thenumber. There are carefully illustrated articles on “ Steam- 


ship Lines of the World,” by Lieutenant Ridgely Hunt, and 


‘Odd American Homes,” by Mr. J. R. Spears. We must not 
forget to mention also the very delightful account of Browning's 
life in Venice, written and illustrated by Felix Moscheles. 


% 


Literary Notes 


—Edward Lytton Bulwer Dickens, the youngest son of the 
great novelist, has been elected to Parliament in New South 
Wales. 

—The article entitled “« A Canadian Summer ” in our issue of 
last week was from the pen of Mr. Ripley Hitchcock, whose 
name was inadvertently omitted from the title. 

—The late head of the well-known publishing house of Tauch- 
nitz, who died a few years ago, is to have a memorial erected in 
his honor at Leipzig, the cost of which will be defrayed by the 
citizens. 3 

—Two popular volumes of short stories—Mr. Janvier’s 
“Uncle of an Angel, and Other Stories,” and Mr. Hibbard’s 
“ Iduna, and Other Stories ”—have just been added to Harper’s 
Franklin Square Library. 

—The forthcoming volume in the series of “ American Men 

of Letters ” will deal with the career of William Gilmore Simms. 
Its author, W. P. Trent, Professor of English Literature in the 
University of the South, has had in the preparation of the book 
the cordial assistance of Simms’s family. 
- __A letter from Robert Louis Stevenson’s wife, dated Apia, 
July 16, conveys the following intelligence: “We live in 
tumult and fears of threatened massacre. Mr. White Has 
arranged to send his child to Honolulu in case of war, but the 
rest of us will stay and stick it out. Mr. Stevenson is ridicu- 
lously well.” 

—The “ Critic” announces that at the beginning of October 
an increase of 33% per cent. will be made in the amount of its 
reading-matter. ‘This increase,” it. says, “is necessitated by 
the growth of the publishing business, as indicated in the con- 
stantly increasing number of publications sent to this office for 
review. From January 1 to August 23, 1890, the number of 
entries in our column of ‘ Publications: Received’ was 917. 
From January 1 to August 22, 1891, it has been 1,138.” ? 

—The Boston correspondent of the “ Critic ” states that the 
new volume of poems by Emily Dickinson is nearly ready for 
the press. It contains more poems than the first, with many 
that are quite as striking. These will be under the same editor- 
ship as before—that of Mrs. Todd and Colonel Higginson. 
«“ Another work,” adds this correspondent, “on which the busy 
Cambridge author is engaged is his address before the Nine- 
teenth Century Club, in New York, last winter, on ‘T he New 
World and the New Book.’ The lecture is as yet unpublished, 
and Colonel Higginson, in preparing it for the press, anticipates 
some comment with disapproval from those who incline to what 
he regards as the colonial view of American literature. The 
address will be accompanied by several kindred papers from 
‘The Independent’ and The Christian Union.” 
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Books Received 


ALLYN & BACON, BOSTON 
Select Essays of Macaulay. 50 cts. 
CASSELL PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 
Morley, Henry. English Writers. Vol. VII. $1.50. 
$1.50. 
ROBERT CLARKE & CO., CINCINNATI 
Wise, Isaac M. Pronaos to Holy Writ. $1.50. 
; HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 
Ludlow, James M. A King of Tyre. 
Black, William. Donald Ross of Heimra. 
Warner, Chas. Dudley. As We were Saying. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON 
Burke’s American Orations. With Introduction and Notes by A. J. George. 
LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON 
Douglas, Amanda M. Osborne of Arrochar. 50 cts. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Wilson, Sir Daniel. The Right Hand ; Left-Handedness. 
CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., NEW YORK 
Merrill’s Word and Sentence Book. 24 cts. 
RAND, M’NALLY & CO., CHICAGO 
Du Boisgobey, Fortuné. Fontenay, the Swordsman. 50 cts. 
Hints for the Million. , 
‘ UNITED STATES BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
MacQueary, Rev. Howard. Topics of the Times. $1. 


$1.25. 
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Outlook in Temperance 


We owe the Democrats in Iowa an 
apology. We condemned them _ unspar- 
ingly for having omitted from their plat- 
form the indorsement of the local option 
principle upon which they carried the 
State two years ago. The license plank 
as telegraphed to the New York papers 
warranted only the interpretation which 
we gave it. The qualifying words “bya 
vote of the people” were omitted, and it 
seemed to demand that the saloon be 
thrust upon every community where any 
one was willing to pay the $500 license 
fee required, whether the people of the 
community were willing to have it among 
them or not. With these words rein- 
stated, the platform adopted by the Con- 
vention was a local option platform, 
though the words “local option” were 
not contained in it. Governor Boies in 
his letter of acceptance espoused the 
principle with still greater distinctness. 
In the address which he more recently 
made in opening the State campaign, he 
discussed at length the Democratic posi- 
tion and the Republican position. The 
Democratic position, he said, was that 
each city, town, and township shall deter- 
mine for itself whether and on what con-° 
ditions saloons shall be licensed. The 
Republican position was equivocal. It 
meant either the preservation of the 
present system, in which the law, though 
anforced in about one-half the State, was 
openly violated in the other half, or it meant 
the introduction of a new system of State 
constabulary, by which local self-govern- 
ment should be suppressed. The _ sub- 
scriber to whom we are indebted for an 
exact copy of the Iowa Democratic plat- 
form writes us that about one-fourth of the 
Democrats in the State would probably 
vote no-license in a local option election. 

Governor Boies’s campaign address just 
quoted is the strongest, because the most 
moderate, argument against prohibition in 
Iowa that we have seen. He said that the 
voters of the State at the time the law was 
adopted were divided into three classes: 
first, those who were so thoroughly im- 
pressed with the evils of the liquor traffic 
that they cared nothing for the preserva- 
tion of personal liberty; second, those 
who cared so much for personal liberty 
that they were opposed to any suppression 
of the liquor traffic; and, third, those who 
in some measure sympathized with both 
of these classes, and were willing to try 
prohibition as an experiment, with the 
understanding that it could be repealed if it 
was a failure. This class, Governor Boies 
was persuaded, believed that the law was 
indorsed and enforced in about half the 
State, but that in the remainder it was a 
lamentable failure and a disgrace. Only 
at one point did Governor Boies make a 
liquor-dealer’s argument. This was in the 
intemperate sentence in which he said that 
more families had been impoverished by 
the sudden and violent destruction of their 
business than would have been impover- 
ished in case the prohibition law had not 
been enacted. He put, with greater force 
than we have seen it before, the argument 
that prohibition had retarded the State’s 
advance in population. He compared 
Iowa's gain with that of every one of the 
States surrounding it, and showed that 
while she had gained but 17, their gains 
had ranged from 24 to over 234 per cent. 
Such arguments, however, carry little or no 
weight with careful students. The State 
of Indiana, which is notably a low-license 
State, shows a similarly small gain as 
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compared with the high-license and local- 
option States by which it is surrounded. 
The reason that Iowa has not gained is 
not because of prohibition, and the reason 
that Indiana has not gained is not because 
of low license, but because each of these 
States is distinctively agricultural, and the 
gain in population in this country during 
the last decade has been distinctively a 
gain in city population. Indiana is sur- 
rounded by the cities of Chicago in Illinois, 
Detroit in Michigan, Cincinnati in Ohio, 
and Louisville in Kentucky, to which its 
population has been drained, and upon 
which they have relied for manufactures 
and merchandise. In a similar way Iowa 
has relied upor the great cities in adjoin- 
ing States. It has increased in population 
less than Minnesota, because of the twin 
cities; less than Illinois, because of its one 
great city ; less than Missouri, because of St. 
Louis and Kansas City; less than Nebraska, 
because of Omaha. Omitting these cities, 
Iowa has increased as rapidly in population 
as any of the States which surround it. 
The statement of Senator Ingalls which 
we quoted in this column last month, re- 
garding the failure of prohibition in Kan- 
sas, has called forth a storm of indignant 
replies. One of the most convincing of 
these is a news article published in the 
New York “ Times,” a paper which can- 
not be accused of overfriendliness to pro- 
hibition. The “Times” correspondent 
claims to have personally investigated the 
workings of prohibition in twenty counties, 
and reports that the law is reasonably 
enforced, except in the four cities of Kan- 
sas City, Leavenworth, Atchison, and 
Wichita. In the city of Topeka he says 
that the law is enforced. ‘There is not 
a saloon in the city, nor is there a joint 
that is longer lived than one or two weeks. 
The city has derived no revenue from the 
saloons for eight years.” In the other 
cities mentioned, however, the saloons are 
run with the knowledge of the Police 
Commissioners, and are subject to monthly 
“ fines ” ranging from fifty dollars upward. 
Again this month the advances which 
the temperance cause has made have been 
along the line of local option. Georgia’s 
law prohibiting the sale of liquor within 
three miles of any church or school, except 
in incorporated cities, has received the 
signature of the Governor. This makes 
local option easily attainable in the rural 
districts throughout the State. Similarly 


in North Carolina, according to the “« Wine 


and Spirit Gazette,” half of the State is 
likely to be “dry” after December 31, 
when the present licenses expire. The 
last Legislature changed the liquor license 
law so as to provide that the County Com- 
missioners “may” grant the _ licenses 
demanded instead of * shall” grant them, 
as heretofore. In about half the counties 
the mejority of the Commissioners are 
opposed to the sale of liquor, but have 
been granting licenses on account of the 
wording of the law. Likewise in Texas a 
substantial gain has been made. Not 
only has the People’s party adopted a 
plank indorsing local option, but one of 
the five amendments to the State Consti- 
tution ratified at the election on the 11th 
of August requires the Legislature at its 
next session to “enact the law whereby 
the qualified voters of a county, justice’s 
precinct, town or city, or such division of 
a county as may be designated by the 
Commissioners, may, by a majority vote, 


determine from time to time whether the 


sale of intoxicating liquor shall be prohib- 
ited within prescribed limits.” This is a 
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kind of local option law which we should 
like to see enacted everywhere. 

A most remarkable innovation in tem- 
perance legislation is that which the Peo- 
ple’s party conventions in Ohio and Mas- 
sachusetts have recommended. The plank 
reads as follows: 

We believe that the solution of the liquor problem 
lies in abolishing the element of profit, which is a 
source of constant temptation and evil; and we 
therefore demand that the exclusive importation, 
exportation, manufacture, and sale of all spirituous 
liquors shall be conducted by the Government or 
State at cost through agencies and salaried officials 
in such towns and cities as shall apply for such 
agencies. 


This is, of course, the principle upon 


which distilled liquor is manufactured in 


Sweden, and upon which it is sold in Swe- 
den and Norway. The famous Gothen- 
burg system ha@ at its bottom just this — 
feature, that the sale of liquor by salaried 
public officials, who have no pecuniary 
interest in increasing the amount sold, or 
violating the law in any way, furnishes the 
best warrant for short hours, small sales, 
and little drunkenness. The reason, how- 
ever, that the People’s party are so favor- 
ably inclined to this plan is, first, - its 
natienalistic or socialistic character, inas- 
much asNit puts one more industry directly 
under public control; -and, second, that it 
is such an admirable combination of pro- 
hibition, local option, and personal liberty 
as to be equally acceptable to the personal- 
liberty German workingmen and the pro- 
hibition farmers. 

In the September “ North American 
Review” there is a symposium upon the 
question, “ Is Drunkenness Curable?” All 
the physicians participating—Dr. Ham- 
mond, Dr. Crothers, Dr. Carpenter, and 
Dr. Edson—dismiss with a word the claims 
that chloride of gold can cure the drinking 
habit. All of them likewise agree that by 
voluntary or compulsory abstinence, for a 
shorter or longer period, the morbid crav- 
ing for drink which characterizes drunk- 
ards may be cured, just as any other physi- 
cal disease can be. Dr. Crothers gives 
some interesting statistics bearing upon 
this point. At Binghamton in 1873— 


Inquiries were made of the friends of 1,500 patients, 
who had been treated five years before at the asylum. 
Of 1,100 replies, 61 and a fraction per cent were still 
temperate and well after a period of five years. It 
was a reasonable inference that if 61 per cent. were 
still restored after this interval, a large percentage 
would continue so through their remaining lives. 
Another study of 2,000 cases was made at Fort Ham- 
ilton, N. Y., which revealed the fact that 38 per cent. 
of these cases remained temperate and sober after 
an interval of from seven to ten years from the time 
of treatment. In the returns of 3,000 cases studied at 
the Washingtonian House, at Boston, Mass., 35 per 
cent. of all the living persons who had been under 
treatment from eight to twelve years before were 
temperate and well. In many smaller asylums both 
in this country and Europe, where the number studied 
were limited to a few hundred or less, and the inter- 
val of time since the treatment was from four to 
eight years, the number reported as free from all use 
of spirits ranged from 32 to 41 per cent. 


In conclusion he summarizes as follows 
the scientific methods by which he believes 
that drunkenness is curable: 


First, legislate for their legal control; then organize 
industrial hospitals in the vicinity of all large towns 
and cities; tax the spirit traffic to build and main- 
tain such places—just as all corporations are made | 
responsible for allthe accidents and evils which grow 
out of them; arrest and commit all drunkards to 
such hospitals for an indefinite time, depending on 
the restoration of the patients; alsocommit all per- 
sons who use spirits to excess and imperil their own 
lives and the lives of others; put them under exact 
military, medical, and hygienic care, where all the 
conditions and circumstances of life and living can 
be regulated and controlled; make them self-sup- 
perting as far as it is possible; and let this treatment 
be continued for years if necessary. 
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Christian Endeavor Topic 
The Shepherd Lord: His 


Faithfulness, Tenderness, 
Strength 


son) 

It is a grand picture, that of Israel’s 

king looking back, over the tortuous path 
to the throne, to those early days when he 
led his father’s sheep through the pasture- 
lands and over the hills of Judea, and 
realizes that, as he led his flock into green 
_ pastures and by still waters, guided them 
through dark valleys and defended them 
from evil, even so God has shepherded 
him. ‘Jehovah is my shepherd!” he 
sings as he looks back. And how we 
love his words! Henry Ward Beecher 
says, “The Twenty-third Psalm is the 
nightingale of the Psalms. It is small, 
of homely feather, singing shyly out of 
obscurity ; but, oh! it has filled the air of 
the whole world with melodious joy greater 
than the heart can conceive. Blessed be 
the day on which that Psalm was born !” 
_ Christ, the Son of David, takes up the 
word and says, “ 1 am the good shepherd,” 
and proves it true by giving his life for the 
sheep. That the early Christians were 
especially attracted to this conception of 
their Lord is shown by the symbol of the 
Good Shepherd so many times repeated on 
the walls of the Roman catacombs and 
upon all the sepulchers of their dead. 
The words of Jesus were more significant 
to those who heard him than to us, for the 
life of an Oriéntal shepherd is very closely 
related to his sheep. He is with them 
day and night, and comes to know and 
love them. Jesus contrasts his own faith- 
fulness with the faithlessness of the hire- 
ling who seeks security for himself at the 
approach of danger, and leaves the flock 
unprotected. Only when the Good Shep- 
herd himself was smitten was his flock 
scattered. 

A shepherd going out in the darkness 
of the night, traveling through the storm 
across desert and over mountain, seeking 
the one stray sheep until he finds it and 
brings it home upon his shoulder, was a 
common enough sight to the men of Judea ; 
but that they were thus sought out and 
tenderly cared for and rejoiced over—how 
the thought must have thrilled the hearts 
of those who began to comprehend it! 

When David pleaded with Saul to ‘let 
him go out to meet the Philistine giant, he 
gave as proof of his strength his struggle 
with the lion and the bear that sought to 
take his father’s sheep. Jesus met and 
conquered man’s strongest foes, sin and 
death. He was “in all points tempted 
like as we are, yet without sin ;” and ‘he 
rose again from the dead.” 

Not only when he was on earth was he 
faithful, tender, and strong. “ Jesus Christ 
is the same yesterday and to-day, yea, and 
forever.” To-day he calls us by name, 
he goes before us, he leads us out into the 
green pastures and by the waters of rest, 
sometimes into valleys of deep darkness, 


even of the shadow of death; but he is 


with us there, and his rod and his staff are 
for our comfort. Those watching by the 
bedside of a dying boy heard him say, 
“Oh! mother, see! the Strong’ One a 
coming to carry me over the hills!” Our 
_ Lord is infinitely more faithful than an 
earthly father; his love surpasses even is 
mother’s love. The dearest human friend 


stands helpless beside us at the river of 
death, but the Strong One will carry us 
The shepherding does not end with 


Over. 
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the earth-life. According to St. John’s 
vision, the redeemed “shall hunger no 
more, neither thirst any more; neither 
shall the sun strike upon them, nor any 
heat: for the Lamb which is in the midst 
of the throne shall be their shepherd, and 
shall guide them unto fountains of waters 
of life.” 

If our Lord sought us when we were 
astray, and brought us back to the fold, if 
he is tenderly guiding and caring for us 
day by day, we ought to heed his com- 
mand, “ Feed my sheep;” 
seek the lost ones, and the “other sheep ” 
that have not yet heard his voice, that the 
day may the sooner come when “there 
shall be one flock and one shepherd.” 

How sweet ’twould be at evening 

If you and I could say, 

Good Shepherd, we’ve been seeking 
The sheep that went astray ; 

Heart-sore, and faint with hunger, 
We heard them making moan, 

And, lo! we come at nightfall 
Bearing them safely home. 

References: Ex. xxxiii., 14: Deut. xxxi., 
8; Ps. xxv., 9, 10—xlviii., 14—Ixxviii., 52 
—Ixxix., 13—Ixxx., I--x¢cv., 7—Cc., 3— 
CxxL, 3, 4; Cant. 1. 
xlix., 8—1o—liii., 6—Ixiii., 11-14 ; Jer. xxiii., 
3, 4—l., 6; Eze. xxxvii., 24; Matt. xxv., 
31,33; Luke xix., 10; 2 Paw 
iv.. 19; Heb. xiii., 20, 283 1 Pet: v., 2-4; 
Rev. vii., 16, 17. 

Daily Readings: (1) Ps. xxiil., 1-6; (2) 
Eze. xxxiv., 22-31 ; (3) John x., 1-18; (4) 
Luke xv., 3-7; (5) 1 Pet. ii., 2r-25; (6) 
John xxi., 15-23; (7) John x., 27, 28; Isa. 
xl., 9-11. 


Correspondence | 


Our National Anthem 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

A recent number of The Christian Union 
contained some communications about our 
National melody, “ America,” and the fine 
hymn, beginning “My country, ‘tis of 
thee,” written for it by the Rev. S. F. 
Smith, D.D. It is indeed very surprising 
to find that any of our young people are 
in doubt about what is our chief National 

~air, and are ignorant of the words of that 
hymn. The melody called by us “America,” 
and by the English “ God Save the King,” 
(or “ Queen ”’), is also the chief national 
melody of Germany, of Sweden and Nor- 
way, of Holland, and of Switzerland. It 
appears to have been first used on the 
Continent -of Europe, to have been thence 
adopted by Great Britain, and from Great 
Britain brought to the United States. 
Each nation has its own words, but the 
music to which they are sung forms, as it 
were, a bond of harmony among these 
many lands, and it is very pleasant some- 
times, on grand occasions of generai inter- 
est, to hear citizens of these various coun- 
tries singing, in many tongues, their 
national hymns to this one tune. 

There are other melodies in use among 
these nations which have been adapted to 
patriotic words, and which may be called, 
in a subordinate way, national songs; as, 
for instance, ‘“ Die Wacht am Rhein ” and 
“ Deutschland, Deutschland, tber Alles,” 
in Germany; “ Rule Britannia,” in Great 
Britain ; and “ Hail, Columbia” and “ The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” in the United 
States. But the one known as ¢/e national 
melody in these countries is the one above 
spoken of. Among all the various nations 
who unite in using this grand melody as 
their.national anthem, none has a nobler 
hymn (so far as I know them) than the 
United States, and this hynm might well 
be sung in the schools of our land, as the 


we ought to 


Swiss hymn, for instance, is in the schools 


of Switzerland. It is usual in New Eng- 
land (or at any rate was so till a few years 
ago) to sing it in many of our churches on 
the annual Thanksgiving and Fast Days, 
and it was generally sung on celebrations 
of the Fourth of July. It certainly ought 
to be known by all Amcricans, especially 
the last admirable stanza: 
Our fathers’ God, to thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To thee we sing: 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light ; 
Protect us by thy might, 
Great God, our King. 


Mrs. C. M. MEAD. 


SWITZERLAND, August, 1891. 


The Radicalism of Farmers 


To the Editors of The Christian Union; 
The convention of the People’s party 
of Ohio, to which you referred in a recent 
Outlook paragraph, was a farmers’ con- 
vention. Of the upwards of one thousand 
delegates, hardly half a hundred were 
dwellers in cities; and yet when Mr. Cobb, 
of Ross County, moved to amend the 
report of the Committee on Platform by 
striking out Government ownership of 
railways and inserting Government control, 
hardly a baker’s dozen supported him. In 
some respects the Convention was more 
conservative than the Cincinnati Confer- 
ence held in May last. While recom- 
mending that the Government issue loans 
to individuals on approved security—a 
power Congress has repeatedly exercised 
in favor of railway and banking corpora- 
tions—it did not approve of the warehouse 
scheme, a proposal clearly outside the 
constitutiona: 'imitations of the powers of 
Congress. 


Baptism Required by Obedience 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
Having taken The Christian Union for 
some years, | have come to prize the paper 
highly, and to be very sorry if anything 
over your name docs not seem quite fair. 
In the sermon in the paper of June 11, 


“ One in Christ,” 1 Cor., 1-10, where you - 


refer to certain denominations as saying 
“ Follow we,” is it true that Baptists say 
that or mean that? They have no creed. 
They find that not only John the Baptist 
but that Jesus’s first disciples baptized in 
water, that when John shrank from bap- 
tizing the Lord Jesus himself, he said he 
must suffer it because it was a righteous 
thing todo. In Acts xi., in the home of 
Cornelius, we find Peter saying of those 
who had just received the Holy Spirit, 
‘Can any man forbid water that these 
should not be baptized?” etc. Immersion 
of the body in water is such a perfect sym- 
bol of the new birth that I cannot under- 
stand how a Christian, minister or layman, 
can neglect it any more than the Lord’s 
Supper. Miss ANNA MESEROLE. 
SANTA Cruz, Cal. 


General Sherman, one of our exchanges 
says, was fond of telling this bit of negro 
philosophy: ‘“ When I was with the army 
in Georgia, a slave-owner one Christmas 
missed a fat turkey. He suspected a fine- 
looking colored man, and had him brought 
before him. ‘ You have stolen my turkey 
and eaten it,’ said the irate master. ‘I’se 
not gwine to say I didn’t when you says 
I did, massa.’ ‘I ought to do something 
to you. What have you got to say why 
I should not punish you?’ ‘ Well, massa, 
you hain’t los’ anything particular. You 
see, you has a little less turkey, anda goo | 
deal more nigger.” 
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Are You Interested in Church Music ? 


If so, you will be interested in the 24-page pamphlet containing specimen 


pages and description of 


The Church Hymnary 


By E. A. BEDELL, recently published with and without THE CHURCH PSALTER 
compiled by HENRY vAN Dyke, D.D., which 


We Will Send Free 


to any address in the United States. 


Of the new hymn book THE CHRISTIAN UNION says: “ The book deserves a place in the 


first rank of modern Church hymnals.” 


The NEw YORK OBSERVER says: “ The Hymnary may well be ranked among the very 


best of Church hymn books.” 


The ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY says: “So far we think it is the best.” 

The CHICAGO ADVANCE says: “It contains nearly all the standard hymns, besides many 
new and beautiful selections both of hymns and tunes.” 

The CONGREGATIONALIST says: “In the work of editing, good judgment has been shown, 
and the typographical appearance of the volume is decidedly handsome. Taken all in all, this 
is one of the best of the recent examples of the hymn book, and it deserves to become popular.” 

Rev. J. HALL McILVaAINE, D.D., Pastor Church of the Covenant (Pres.), New York, says: 


_“T like the Church Hymnary better than any book I have yet seen. Admirable judgment and 
__ taste have been shown in the selection both of the hymns and the music.” 


Rev. C. M. LAmson, D.D., St. Johnsbury, Vt., says: “It is a remarkable collection of 
hymns and tunes. It seems to be the best book, the most practical and worshipful, ever placed 
in my hands. We have used with great delight the 650 copies received from you.” 

Rev. O. W. Foisom, Pastor Congregational Church, Bath, Me., says: “ The task of select- 
ing hymns from it from week to week is to me a positive delight. I do not hesitate to express 
the opinion that the Church Hymnary is without a peer.” | 

Rev. RODERICK TERRY, D.D., New York, says: “ Having used it constantly now for eight 
months, the unanimous judgment of choir and congregation should be of some value. Zvery 
one is delighted, the book grows in interest monthly, and I have yet to find one who does not 


consider it the dest Anown. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, N. Y., 


PUBLISHERS 


SONGS OF PRAISE SERIES 


FOR EVANGELICAL CHURCHES 


: By Drs. Hitcucock, Eppy, and MupGE, tried and ed b 
Carmina Sanctorum nearly 2,000 churches. ‘* The hearest perfection.” weer 


Hymns and Songs for Social and Sabbath Worship 82": 


thors 


of “Carmina Sanctorum.” In new and attractive binding, is widely used in smaller and suburban 


churches. 


By Lewis W. MuDGE 


»D.D., has been adopted by many leading churches 


Song Ss of P raise for social meetings, and by many smaller churches for all occasions. 


Hymns and Songs of Praise 


of any book yet offered. 


Many Voices (New). By Dr. T. DEW1TT TALMAGE 


By Drs. HitcHcock, Eppy, and ScuaArfF,is still 
used in hundreds of city churches, and is the peer 


at of ourowntime. One hundred of the very best of Gospel Hymns and 450 taken 


from Carmina Sanctorum. The best of the oldandthe new. ‘* The marriage of 1790 with 1890. 


The Evangelical Hymnal By Rev. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, D.D., and SIGISMUND 


LASAR, has an appreciative and increasing constituency. 
Free examination copies of the above mailed to the address of Pastors and Music Committees upon request. 


Address 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 751 Broadway, New York 


there is no end, and the following list comprises 
some of the best: 


The Story of a Musical Life. An 


Autoblog. by Geo. F. Root. Cloth, $1.25. 


Gospe ym ns No. 6, the new Gospel Song 
book Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins. 35c. 
by nail, Musical A system de- 
signed to cultivate the art of analyzing and criti- 
cising music. By A. J. Goodrich. Cloth, $2.00. 
The Thorough Banjoist. A standard 
method for this favorite instrument. By :F. W. 
Wessenberg, $1.00. Popular College 
Songs. The best collection of its kind ever 
issued at a low price. Compiled by L. Honore oi 
Harvard cents. | 
Florens, the Pilgrim. A beautiful Can- 
tata for children and adults. By David Gow and 
Geo. F. Root. 30cents. Jacob and Esau. 
A Cantata for Adults. By A. J. Foxwell and 
Geo. F. Root. socents. 
Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. 2 
contains Anthems and Organ Vol- 
mL and Organist Price 15cts.; $1.50 a year. 
Special terms to Clubs of five or more. 
—-PUBLISHED BY— 


74 Ww. 4th 
OINCINNATI, 0. 


--Valuable information sent to wearers of artificial 

recei f tage. Dr. W. E. DUNN, 


Clergymen, Divinity Students, Teachers 


A CHANCE TO OBTAIN 


RUSKINS WORKS 


AT A LARGE REDUCTION 


HANDSOMELY BOUND, in cloth, 
in sets of 12 vols., containing 206 
full-page plates, colored and plain, 
on plate paper, together with 
numerous engravings. 12mo, extra $18 


ENGRAVINGS ONLY, 12 vole. $12 
I2mo, extra cloth, . 


Either of the above will be shipped at 
one-third discount for cash; or any per- 
son procuring orders for Two Sets at 
Retail Price, we will send one set free. 

Orders must be received before Novem- 
ber 15. Carriage at expense of purchaser. 

Circulars furnished. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS { s3.2es¢} NEW YORK 
MAKE RUBBER STAMPS. 


Latest Improved Process. Machines, $10 up. Illustrated Cir- 
culars free. J. C. BARTON Mra. Co. 318 Broadway, New York. 


, combines the hymnology of the past with, 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
im excess of thirty. 


A LADY fond of children and having tact in man- 
aging them would like a position as co npanion to invalid 
mother, or as purge governess. References given and 
required. A. S. C., P. O. Box 56, Brooklyn, N. Y, 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, latest edi- 
tion, in perfect order, cloth, to Vols. and Index, cost 
$125, for sale at $80. Address Clergyman, No. 9,960, 


care of Christian Union. | 


_TWO LADIES willbe given free training for mis- 
sion kindergarten work at the Home and Training School 
for Christian Workers, 7 High St. 
good education, love for children, and a healthy Christian 
character are essential qualifications. Apply to the 
Superintendent. 


WANTED-—A ‘position, like that of, housekee 


_ mother’s assistant, or to wait upon an invalid, by an ng- 


a 
lish lady ot long residence 1m this country. Address M 
H., 63 Harrison Street, East Orange, N. J. 


TWO CHILDREN, under twelve years, may have 
a good home and mothering in a beautiful New England 
town. Lessons superintended if desired. Apply to Miss 
S. P., 131 Bridge St., Northampton, Mass 


THE PRINCIPALS of an established school would 
like to recommend, from personal knowledge, to any 
schools of high grade having positions yet unfilled, a grad- 
uate of Wellesley College. Highest references. Special- 
ties; Natural Sciences and Mathematics. Address Prin- 
cipals, 5000 Lake Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED.— with a refined family near New York, 
two unfurnished rooms with some attendance for a 
housekeeping by an invalid. Prices moderate. ms 

offman, 281 Lexington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CITY OR, _ COUNTRY HOUSES—To open or 
close and put in perfect order, by an experienced and 
capable woman. Also sells a, pickles, pickled 
fruits. Reliable references. Address Mrs. L. P. PAT- 
CHIN, 100 West 93d Street, New York. 


WANTED-— By an experienced teacher, private pupils, 
or a position in private school. All English branches 
thoroughly taught. _Invalids and backward pupils a 
s or. Address K. G., 708 Columbus Ave., New 

ork City. 


FOR SALE—A fruit farm and delightful home, near 
Milford, Del. 134 miles from railroad station. 3,500 
peach, 500 apple, 150 cherry, and 100 pear trees; grape- 
vines, walnuts, butternuts, and madeira nuts in bearing. 
Eight-roomed_dwelling, four-roomed cottage, two barns, 
large shed. Price $4,500. Terms easy. Address Box 
235, Milford, Delaware. 


KINDERGARTEN.—Young lady graduate of Nor- 
mal Kindergarten, would accept position as teacher and 
nurse of young children in city or country. References. 
Address No. 9,961, care The Christian Union. 


OLD COINS WANTED.—I will pay from one dol- 
lar up to one thousand dollars apiece premium for certain 
dates of silver dollars, half-dollars, quarter-dollars, dimes, 
half-dimes, three-cent, two-cent, and one-cent pieces, etc. 
dated before 1878. Catalogue giving description an 
dates of all old coins wanted, and showing the premiums 
paid for them, mailed to_any address on receipt_of ten 
cents—stamps or silver. L. G. GRUND, 1922 Croskey 
St., Philadelphia. 


FOR RENT for the winter, near Asheville, N. C., 
modern house with all conveniences. completely furnished; 
large fireplaces; wood furnace; fine situation. Barn wit 
horses, cows, hens, carriages, harnesses, es; bowling 
alley. Address E.’ P. D., Box 8, Biltmore, N. C 


The New Song Book used at Mr. Moody’s 
Northfield Conference, | 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS, 
SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF 36 CENTS. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO 


74 W. ath St., Cincinnati. 2 E. oth St., New York. 
13 E. 16th St., New York. | 81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


“English” Black Thibet » Suits 


(in Sack or Cutaway style) 


PRICE, $20.00 


Delivered free to any address 


If you do not live within 
calling distance, write for 
sample of English Thibet 
Suitings from which these 
suits are made. 

Samples and full directions 
“How to Take Measures 
and Order Suits by Mail” 
sent to any address for the 
asking. 


O. THOMPSON 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier 
245 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORK 


The Correct Writing Papers for 
society, foreign, and ay day corre- 
spondence are 


Superior in quality, moderate in 
your does nat heep 


ice. 


samples Sree. 


| 
Oe Makine E 
YAAK < 
OF [d King OOK 
J A 
| | 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co. OU OF DDND 
18 10th and BUNKER HILL. 
| APER your address, we 
w orward yon our complete 
: 49 & §1 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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Railways and Pleasure 


Resorts of America 


_A supply of the following books and pam- 
phlets has been received the past week. A 
copy of any one will be sent on request to a 
reader planning to visit the location described. 


Asheville, N.C. “Land of the Sky.” Also 
a description of the Swannanoa Hotel. 26 
pages. 

Dansville, N. Y. A Northern Winter Resort. 
16 pages, illustrated. 

Lakewood, N. Y. On Lake Chautauqua. 
New Kent House and Surroundings. 28 pages, 
illustrated. 

Lower Saranac Lake. Hotel Ampersand 
and Surroundings. 28 pages, illustrated. 

St. Albans, Vt. The Weldon. By Cool 
Waters and Woodland Dells. 16 pages, illus- 
trated. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Dr. Strong’s Sani- 
tarlum, A Description of. 44 pages, illus- 
trated. 

Watkins Glen, N. Y. Glen Mountain House 
and Surroundings. 16 pages, illustrated. 


Twilight 
Park 


In the Catskills 


Our advertising has been chiefly 


in papers whose readers comprise 
the sort of people who appreciate 
the Park. The Nation brought one 
sale of $1,050, the Standard-Union 
another of $1,200, The Office §$1,- 
500, and two readers of the Evening 
Post have invested $9,000. 


Now we are waiting to hear from 
The Christian Union. 


CHARLES F. WINGATE 


119 Pearl Street, New York 


Send for particulars, or come and see the 
Park in its Autumnal glory. 


AUTUMN HOMES 


New Hampshire 


ASQUAM HOUSE 


Shepard Hill, Holderness, N. H. 
A FALL RESORT. pice UNSURPASSED. 


Low rates after the 1sth. e strated 
phlet*on request. 


OCEANIC HOTEL 


ISLES OF SHOALS, N. H. 
Open to Oct. 1. Steamer Oceanic leaves Portsmouth 
three times daily, and steamer John Brook leaves Boston 
daily at 9:15 A.M., direct tothe Oceanic, Send for illus- 


trated pamphlet. 
O. L. FRISBEE, Prop. 


The Iron Mountain House 


JACKSON, N. H. 


Will remain open until late in October. Finest location in 
the mountains. Accommodations for one hundred guests. 
House thor soughiy heated. Special rates 
-and October. Send for ar ee ane dia 


New York. 


PURE ISLAND BEACH, L. I. 


URF HOTEL 

TARADISE CHILDREN; & fishing, and 
thing in bay Nee ocean. Access via L , from 
East 34th St., New York, 8.20 A.M. and 4. 1 rl 


Copyright, 1891; by The Christian Union 


Time-Tables of any Railroad in 
America 


Sailings of any Ocean Steamer or River 
Boat 


(if they touch the American shore) 


Circulars and Pamphlets of any Hotel 
in America 


(if published) 


The Announcement of any Tour 


(personally conducted or otherwise) 


to any part of the World 


May be obtained, without charge, on application to the Recreation Department of 


The Christian Union. 


Your Vacation can be more satisfactorily planned 


after writing to this department for information concerning the 
places you wish to visit and time-tables to aid you in 


routes. 


Address The Christian Union, 


Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 


‘New York 


TOURS 


PARADISE HOME ‘ithe: 
treatment; 40 minutes out, Harlem R. R.; 


300 trees, spring water, 
t, water-closets, baths. 


DR. CLIET. East 18th St. N.Y. 


ACANCIES AT CONKLIN COTTAGE, 
RICHFIELD SPA, 
Rooms with board. Special Rates for September. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS SANITARIUM 


All the most approved therapeutic appliances and mod- 
en 


and iron waters. Cuzs llus- 
trated p amphist. WM. NGWELL, Manager, 
Watkins, 


Virginia 


LURAY INN 


FRED. W. EVANS, Proprietor. 


The most perfectly appointed hotel in the South, 
AS THE 


Famous LURAY CAVERNS 
OF VIRGINIA 


Are the most wonderful in the world. Make your home 
at the Inn while visiting this marvelous creation of nature. 


Natural Bridge Hotels 


VIRGINIA 


the famous natural wonder, one of the FRibGE of 
nature’s Sreations, in the very sy of the BLU 
MOUNTAINS, by gra grand and majestic 
ests, and in the’ midst of the ealing Magnesia Spring 
waters, which bubble a short distance from the hotels. 
Four-horse coaches meet all + ha day or night. Dis- 
tance, 2% miles, over goed s roads. 
. G. PEYTON, Manager. 


Pennsylvania 


ELAWARE WATER GAP, 
dale’s Farm-House n from May till in 
vember. Fresh milk and from _ farm. 
rooms; shady lawns. CROASDALE. 


Pa.—Croas- 


Walter’s Sanitarium 


WALTER’S PARK, PA. 
(Wernersville Station P. & R. R. R.) 


One of the most beautiful parks in America; the 
best Sanitarium in the world. Only 2% hours from 
Philadelphia ; 4% hours from New York. Circulars 
free. Address 

ROB’T WALTER, M. D. (as above). 


\HERWOOD’S WAX, 


BLOCK 
Cleans Flat lrons 


BEAUTIFULLY. Takes off Rust, Starch, Dirt, 
or any roughness, and wazes the iron with Beeswax. 


AGENTS WA uaranteed. Sent by mail 
NTED everywhere C. 


The BODINE F ROOFING CO., Mansfield, Ohio. 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


Between Chicago and St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Council Bluffs, Qmaha, 
Cheyenne, Denver, and Portland. 


FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS 


Between Chicago, Council Biuffs, 
Omaha, Denver, and Portland. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


Between Chicagoand St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Duluth, Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Sioux City, Denver, Ogden, 
Portiand, and San Francisco. 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 


ALL ACENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


For full information address the General 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


W. H. NEWMAN, J. M. WHITMAN, W. A. THBALL, 
3d Vice-Prest. Gen’lManager. G. P.andT. A. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


All Traveling Expenses Included 


A Party will leave ore ft York Thursday, October 
15, fora Trip Direct 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


‘ This trip is intended for persons who desire to reach 


Southern California by a direct route and as_expeditiously 
as may be consistent with perfect comfort. The Return 
Tickets Good for Six Months, with a choice of 
Four Different Routes Eastwa 
enth Annual Series of Winter Trips to 

California: November 12; December 10; January 
12 and 14: Feburary 2. 11, and 23; and March ro. 

Tours Through Mexico: January 12, February 2, 
and February 23. 


for descriptive circular, designating the par- 
tic tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
257 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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terest. We tried a month ago to convince 
our readers that their opportunity for rare- 
bargains was then open, and to urge them 


Financial 


It is a source of great satisfaction with 


q 


“nat 


both the business and financial interests of 
the country that the resources of the Na- 
tional Treasury are proving wholly ade- 
quate to the strain that the first of Sep- 
tember has put them to. For the eight 
months ending August 31—from January 
1—the revenue of the Government Treas- 
ury has proved $38,000,000 less than for 
the corresponding eight months of 1890, 
while the appropriations made by the last 
Congress were on so liberal a scale that it 
was feared the Treasury might be depleted 
below its legal reserves on the first of Sep- 
tember—the date at which it must be pre- 
pared to redeem the fifty million dollars of 
4% per cent. Government bonds then fall- 
ing due. This date has, however, passed 
and no inconvenience has come to the 
Government finances in disposing of this 
question, while the Treasury has_ been 
able, and will be able during the 
autumn months, to bring aid to the 
banks at the centers in furnishing, di- 
rectly and indirectly, some fifty mill- 
ions of funds to them during the active 
money season of the year; and in this 
way the Secretary of the Treasury has 
extended about $25,000,000 of the 4% 
per cent. bonds with the holders—mostly 
banks—at 2 per cent. per year, which 


to take a speedy advantage of it. We 
hope that some of them, at least, heeded 
our advice. Without arrogating any par- 
ticular wisdom to ourselves for this advice, 
then, we desire to remind you that we were 
right, and that purchases made then are 
worth a much larger sum of money now. 
Wall Street is a rapid observer of condi- 
tions, and a very close student of possibil- 
ities and of probabilities, and once it deter- 
mines on a course, it enters on that course 
without delay. We now say that, although 
the markets have advanced rapidly and 
radically in a month, the present ruling 
prices will look very low six months hence, 
during which space of time the ,rail- 
ways will certainly have reaped as rich- 
a harvest of earnings as the farmers will 
during the present autumn months: a 
great harvest with a splendid market for 
it is a rare combination, which may not be 
seen again in a decade. 

The leading event of the week is the 
removal of the embargo on American 
pork by Germany, which will enable our 
country to export 25 per cent. more of 
that prime article of food than it other- 
wise would. This fact insures a large 
foreign market for our surplus corn, which, 
most of it, goes abroad always in the 
shape of meats. 


Your Income is 
Too Small. 


if you are receiving only 
3% or 4% on your in- 
vestments. 

Our little book, sens 
free, may help you in 
crease your income anc 
secure the principal. 


. The Provident 


A clear exposition of the 
western mortgage business ap- 
pears in a pamphlet published 
by the Kansas City Investment 
Company. 

Every eastern man who has 
an opinion for or against this 
business will do well to send 


these banks will use largely in increasing Th | . ° 
e bank statement is as follows: =< | f 
their bank circulation to about this i ee for the pamphlet, which is sent 
amount, and the remaining $25,000,000 Spacie, decrease 8323330 by the publishers free. 
Legal tender, decrease............ ,022, 
payments £0 into the hands € public 3,011,425 Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 


from the vaults of the Treasury and will 
serve to strengthen the banks to this 
amount, while in doing this the Treasury 
finds itself in ag funds and put to no 
inconvenience. his is quite an opposite 
result to the predictions of a large number 
ot newspaper critics, who have long labored 
to show the reading public that the 
National Treasury was in a very bad way 
and drifting rapidly towards bankruptcy. 
Some $10,000,000 of these bonds have 
been paid for already by the Treasury, 
though at so late a date during the past 
week that the proceeds did not pass into 
the banks in time to make any showing 
in the bank statement for the week pub- 
lished below. 

It is not improbable that of the $15,000,- 
000 4% per cents still to be paid for by 
the Treasury, quite a large sum of them 
will yet accept the offer of the Govern- 
ment to extend them at 2 per cent., as the 


ment of the Government finances is in 
very capabie and skillful hands, which 
will be able to guide them safely through 
all predicted troubles. Money has been 
easier during the latter part of the week. 
During the first three days rates hardened 
to 4 per cent. under heavy shipments of 
currency to the West and South; but 
with the influx of money on Friday from 
the Treasury disbursements, the current 
rate dropped to 2% per cent. and 3 per 
cent. on call, while time money became 
quite easy to secure at 4 per cent. for 
thirty and sixty days, and 5 per cent. to 
6 per cent. for four and six months loans. 
Probably about $20,000,000 was paid out 
by disbursing agencies on the 1st of Sep- 
tember on account of interest and dividends 
on corporate obligations and shares, while 
as much more perhaps was distributed in 
payment of city, county, and State in- 


This leaves the city banks with a surplus | 


reserve something under $9,000,000. 
WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 
Selected 


First Mortgages 


On Denver city property and irrigated 
farm lands. Interest, 7 per cent. and 8 
per cent., payablesemi-annually. Every 
security given a careful personal exam- 
ination. Dealers in choice issues of mu- 
nicipal bonds, local stocks, and other 
high-grade investments. Correspondence 
solicited. 


The Central Trust Company 


Succeeding loan business of Hayden & Dickinson, 


cent. upon the investment. Security of an ex- 
ceptional character. Holders of current issues 
may well consider exchanging. Full particu- 
lars upon application. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
BANKERS 
16 and 18 Broad Street, New York 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


PROVIDENCE, SARATOGA, 
R. I. 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 


ALBANY, 


Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 
APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 


254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 


EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, June 30, 189 
Capital authorized, . ... $4,000,000 00 
Paid in (Cash), 2,0 9,550 00 
Surplus and undivided profits, 330,396 
This Company solicits correspondenceabout _ 
all first-class investment securities. 
Buys and negotiates Municipal, Railroad, 
Water, Industrial, and Irrigation Bonds. 
Issues its debentures and negotiates mort- 
gage loans. 
CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-President. 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. and Treas. 


OFFICES: 


New York, 208 Broadway. Boston, 117 Devonshire St. 
Phila., 4th & Chestnut St. Kansas City, Missouri. 
London, England. Berlin, Germany. 


REFERENCES 
New York ey: Independent and Christian Union News- 
papers ; atson & Lang, agents Bank of Montreal; 
hird National Bank. 
San Antonio, Texas: Lockwood National Bank; San 
ntonio National Bank. 
Edinburgh, Scotland: The Scottish-American Mortgage 
Co., Limited. 


For information write to 


E. B. CHANDLER 


273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas 


The Middlesex 
Banking Company 


MIDPLETOWN, CONN. 


PAID CAPITAL, - - - - $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 
posit of first mortgages with the Union Trust Com-. 
ny of New York. Amount of issue limited by law. 
onnecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., can in- 
vest in these bonds. 


Secretary of the Treasury has issued a DENVER, COLORADO 
circular extending the time in which such Texas and Investments 
ff an arrangement may be made by holders, Investments 
We offer a choice variety of First Mortgage Fourteen Years’ Experience 
P GOLD Bonds, returning from 4% to 5% per 


FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
road Street. 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
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Inquiring Friends 


[Any subscriber sending aninquiry‘on an sub- 
ject to The Christian Union, accompanied with a 
postage stamp, will receive a reply either through 
the columns y the paper or by personal letter. he 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.} 


Kindly name: (1) The best dictionary of dates; 
(2) of biography; (3) of quotations; (4) of phrase 
and characters; (5) of historicalevents ; (6) of myth, — 
fable, etc. Ww. 


1. Haydn’s “ Dictionary of Dates.” 2. 
For American biography, Appleton’s “ Cy- 
clopedia of American Biography ;” for 
English biography, “ The National Dic- 
tionary of Biography” (edited by Leslie 
Stephen and not yet half finished), as far 
as it goes. The book called “ Men and 
Women of the Time,” published by Rout- 
ledge, of this city, would also prove use- 
ful for persons still living. 3. Bartlett’s 
“ Familiar Quotations,” to trace famous 
or familiar phrases, etc., to their source; 
as a collection of both familiar and unfa- 
miliar extracts (useful in finding “ illustra- 
tive quotations” for those who do that 
sort of thing), perhaps Hoyt and Ward’s 
“ Cyclopedia” is the best. 4. Brewer’s 
“Dictionary of Phrase and Fable;” 
Wheeler’s “ Noted Names in Fiction” 
and “ Who Wrote It;” Cushing’s “ Ini- 
tials and Pseudonyms.” 5. Brewer’s “ His- 
torical Note-book” and C. K. Adams’s 
Manual Historical Literature.” 6. 
Clement’s “ Handbook of Legendary and 
Mythological Art ;” Witt’s “ Classic Myth- 
ology ;” any “classical dictionary ”— 
Seyffert’s “ Dictionary of Classical Antiqui- 
ties’ is a new and valuable book. 


*B. P.” will find the poem “‘I Sat Alone with 
My Conscience” in ‘* The Uplands of God,” pub- 
lished by A. D. F. Randolph & Co. The poem is 
there credited to the London “‘ Spectator.” 

M.A. G. 


Another correspondent kindly sends a 
copy of the poem, which we will forward 
to “ P. b.” on receiving his or her address. 


Whois the author of the much-recited poem known 
as Curfew Will Not Ring To-night’’? 


Rose Hartwick Thorpe. 


_ Please tell us where I may find'tLowell’s poem on 
* The Little Old Shoe.” 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have editions 
of Lowell’s Poems from $1 up. 


In reply to a question I send the inclosed, clipped 
originally from your paper. ‘In a note-bookof sixty 
years ago is the following: ‘Epitaph on the tomb 
of Edward Courtenay, Earl of Devonshire: I expect 
to pass through this world but once; if, therefore, 
there be any kindness I can show, or any good thing 
I can do, to any fellow-being, let me do it now; let 
me not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this 
way again. Let this be my epitaph: What I spent 
| had; what I saved I left behind; what I gave 
away I took with me.’ ” E. 


Another correspondent writes: 


... It is, I think, by Mrs. A. B. Hegeman, and 
the paragraph reads: *‘ 1 expect to pass through this 
life but once. If, therefore, there be any kindness I 
can show, or any good thing I can do, to any fellow- 
beings, let me do it now. Let me not defer or neg- 
lect it; for I shall not pass this way again.” — 

KR. B. P. 


May I ask if any one can tell me where old copies 
of the Unitarian Review,’’ the Radical,’ At- 
lantic Monthly,’’ and “ International Review” can 
be sent where they will find readers ? G. 


Can any one tell me where I can find a poem en- 
titled ** Luke of Colorado’? I readit hastily twenty- 
one years ago, and found so much in it that I have 
been looking for it ever since. I have an impression 
it 1s by Bret Harte, but cannot tind it in the edition 
ot his poems I have. E.G. M. 


Will any one inform me whether and how can be 
obtained—by purchase, or a sight of it—a copy of 
“Genealogy of the Hyde Family in America,” com- 
piled by the Hon. Chancellor Walworth twenty-five 
or thirty years ago ? H. HYDE. 

16 LIncoLN AVENUE, CINCINNATI, O. 


— 


Fall 


Novelties 

Lyons Silks 
V elvets 

Welsh Homespuns 

| Bengalines 

Scotch Cheviots 
Tailor-Made Suitings 
“Fackets and Wraps 

Parts Sutts 

India Shawls 


Carpets 
Upholstery 


roadway 9th ot. 


We call the attention of the 


ONLY public to our world-renowned 
—— sanitary relief interior decora- 
MANUFACTURERS tion, 
IN THE U. S. 


o 


Which far excels anything in 
the market for its artistic 
beauty, facility in hanging, 
and durable qualities. 

For Dado peapeens, or panel 
work, it is fully equal to carved 
wood, and in some respects 
superior, not having the t.id- 
ency of the latter to shrink. 


It is a Sanitary Covering 
in its Natural State 
And all other relief goods lack this important 

quality. 


Many new designs have just ‘been added to those 
already before the public. 


_ Prices Have Been Materially 
Reduced 


Thereby making the use of inferior relief imitations 
unnecessary. 

It is in the hands of all wide-awake and prominent 
dealers throughout the country. 

Catalogue of designs and price-lists forwarded on 
application to 


Fr. BECK & CO. 


Owners and Manufacturers 


/ 
PROTECTED BY 
PATENTS 


2th St. and 7th Ave, - New York 


NEW DRESS GOODS 
FALL AND WINTER. 


We call early attention to our new stock 
of Fall and Winter Dress Goods, materials 
of French, Scotch, and Irish manufacture. 
The finest stock of Woolens we have ever 
shown. 

Peculiar weaves, in Camel’s Hair, 
Cheviot, and Ladies’ Tweed, specially de- 
signed. A limited quantity of each style. 

In plain goods: Bedford Cord and 
Camel’s Hair in every fashionable shade. 

Novelty Bengalines, Plain Bengaline 
with heavy cord. Crepes and Chiffon for 


evening wear. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York _ 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


Money saved by buying direct from the 
only exclusive Rug importing house in 
the United States.- 


VAN GASBEEK & ARKELL 


935 Broadway, cor. 22d St., - New York 


| 


SECTIONAL Pate.) 


on 1847 ROGERS BROS. 
Spoons and Forks means they are plated thre¢ 
times heavier on the three points most exposed to 
wear as shown above, adding correspondingly 
to their durability, at an additional cost on Tea 
Spoons of 75c and on Table Spoons and Forks 
$1.50 per dozen. 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. LONOON. PARIS 
THESE GOODS ARE IN THE STOCK OF 
EVERY FIRST-CLASS DEALER. 


\ 
) 
= : = We => 
Ws ~ Dae = 
(Look for this window) 
| | X21. 
= 1847 Rocers Cros. x11 .@ 
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Fact and Rumor 


—A clergyman once asked Bishop 
Thirlwall’s permission to hold two livings 
under a certain value and within three 
miles of each other, “according,” as the 
trespass-boards put it, ‘as the law directs.” 
Now, this clergyman went to see the 
Bishop; so. unrolling an ordnance map 
and measuring a scale of miles, “ You 
see, my lord,” says he, “it is within three 
miles as the crow flies.” <‘ Yes,” quoth 
the Bishop, “three miles as the crow flies; 
but then, you know, you are not a crow, 
and you cannot fly. By the road it is a 
good five miles, so I’cannot allow you to 
hold the livings.” 

appears that.-i in Scotland there is a 
company which pays a certain amount 
yearly to a number of iron-works for the 
privilege of collecting the smoke and gases 
from the blast furnaces. These are passed 
through several miles of wrought-iron 
tubing, and as the gases cool, there is 
deposited a considerable yield of oil; one 
plant is reported to yield twenty-five 
thousand gallons of furnace oil per week. 
The sum paid for this privilege is such as 
to be profitable, it is said, to both parties. 
The oil thus obtained is distilled, and a 
considerable quantity of cresol, phenol, 
and some other substances are procured 
from it, while the oil remaining is used as 
an enricher of gas for illuminating pur- 
poses. 

—The Boston “ Transcript” has a sharp 
thrust at New Yorkers’ grammar: “ How 
long will we have to wait for dinner?” 
says the well-dressed and presumably well- 
bred heroine of one ofthe dialogue comics 
in this week’s ‘ Life.” "The author did not 
mean to make the woman speak bad Eng- 
lish; he was simply a New Yorker, and 
wrote ‘will’ when he should have written 
‘shall’ because, being a New Yorker, he 
didn’t know any better. It is odd, after 
all, to what an extent grammar is a matter 
of geography. The educated New Yorker 
says ‘ will we’ do this and ‘will we’ do 
that; the uneducated Boston horse-car 
driver, if he is only to the manner born, 
never mixes his wills and his shalls. If 
the thing goes much further it will become 
necessary for rich New Yorkers to send 
their sons and daughters to school in New 
England merely to learn where to say 
‘will ° and where to say ‘shall.’” 

—The manager of one of the most suc- 
cessful dailies says of “ sensational ” jour- 
nalism : “ That kind of journalism becomes 
very tiresome, and only results in injury to 
the paper in the long run.” 

—Justin McCarthy, the younger, has 
already written eleven books and seven 
plays, although he is only thirty years old. 


Working-Girls’ Vacation 
Fund 


Previously ES $1,864 07 
5 00 

W orcenter 10 00 
E. F. H., Knoxville........ 2 00 
B. F. re 7 16 
C. T.. 10 00 
A Friend, 2 00 
$1,935 23 


For Seasickness 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Dr. W. W. BLACKMAN, Brooklyn, N. Y., says: 
‘**T am very much sleased with it in seasickness. 
Several cases have n brought to my attention 
where it afforded prompt and entire relief.” 


This is House 
Cleaning Time 


—and it’s a time of trouble and much 
work for unbelczeving women, Because 
their grandmothers worked hard 
then and made things uncomfort- 

able, they can’t believe that there’s 

any better way. 
Other women can—millions of 
them. They use /eardzne, and 

“take it easy.” They’re spared 
the hard work, get through in half 

the time, and save the wear and 
tear that’s made by useless scour- 

ing and scrubbing. Paint, glass, 
marble, wood-work, carpets, hang- 
ings, everything that will “wash ” 
atall, is cleaned or washed easily 
and safely with Pearline. 
' Use Pearline, and you won't mind the trials of 
| house-cleaning. You can laugh at them. But if you 
don't use Pearline, wiser women will laugh at you. 


Sen d Peddlers and some unscruplous grocers will tell you ‘‘this is as good as” or 


“‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, and if 
it B a ck your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, do the honest thing 
send it back, 306 , JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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ORSYTH COMBINATION RUG AND EMBROIDERY MACH 


INE 
is far r superior = ee of the kind now in use. Beautiful new designs for Rug and Embroidery pattern. ‘Sample 


beautiful Floral desi mens sent on receipt of 25 cents. Catalogue and 


roidery ia sent on receipt of 10 Conte; 


price list sent free, HE FORSYTH MEG -CO., 204 Dearbon Street, cago. 


PENS 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


 PAINLESS----EF FECTUAL. 


FOR A 


DISORDERED LIVER 


' Taken as directed these famous Pills 
) will rove marvellous restoratives to all 
. enfeebled by the above or kindred diseases, 


25 Cents a Box, 


’ but generally recognized in England and, 
» in fact throughout the world to be “‘wortha 
)guinea a box,’’for the reason that they 
. WILL CURE a wide range of com- 
» plaints, and that they have saved to many 
» sufferers not merely one but many guineas, 
doctors’ bills, 


L iebig 


For IMPROVED anp ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
Get genuine only 


with this signature 


of Justus von Liebig in blue. 
Keeps for any length of time anywhere. 
MAKES THE BEST BEEF TEA. 


Fxtract of Beel 


McSHANE BELL FOUN DRY, 


urche BELLS. 


Best and tin BELLS 
ES A 


Of all dru gists. 


Price 25 cents a box. 
New York t, 36 29 
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About People 


—<A very pretty story is told of the way 
in which Queen Victoria invited herself to 
the wedding of Sir Henry Ponsonby’s 
daughter, a few weeks ago. Her Majesty 
was discussing with Lady Ponsonby, her 
whilom maid of honor, the details of the 
approaching ceremony one day, and at 
length inquired, “ And is the wedding to 
be a very large and crowded one?” To 
which Lady Ponsonby replied: “Far 
fromit. The house in Ambassador’s Court 
would not permit of a crowd; it is to be 
very Select.” “In that case;” responded 
the Queen, ‘perhaps there will be room 
for an old lady among the guests—an old 
lady like me, and Victoria’s godmother ?” 
The bride’s mother gave a delighted as- 
sent to this suggestion. 

—Cardinal Lavigerie, who not long ago 
organized the ‘“ Warrior Monks of the 
Sahara”—to which seventeen hundred 
educated Frenchmen at once desired ad- 
mission—lives in the simplest possible 
manner. The apartment in which he re- 
ceives his guests contains only a few chairs 
and a table, and the walls are bare save 
for a small statue.of the Virgin opposite a 
crucifix over the mantel. Against these 
surroundings the Cardinal presents a strik- 
ing picture in his Florentine cap of Dante’s 
time, his scarlet dress, and the purple 
cloak which falls about his tall, imposing 
figure. His eyes are keen and lustrous, 
his features fine and serious, and his flow- 
ing white beard falls to the breast, where 
it touches the chain whence depends the 
episcopal cross. His whole manner and 
bearing indicate the man of action as well 
as of thought—a true soldier of the Cross. 

—The poet Shelley could never see a 
body of water without lingering to sail 
paper boats. Twisting up any bit of paper 
into small likeness of a boat, he would 
launch it carefully and watch it with solici- 
tude until it floated out of sight or sank. 
He would even consign valued letters to 
the waves when other materials gave out. 
One day, having exhausted his supplies in 
the round pond in Kensington Gardens, 
he found himself destitute of paper beside 
the Serpentine, which afforded noble op- 
portunities for navigation. His pocket 
contained nothing but a £50 note. He 
hesitated long, but finally yielded. Twist- 
ing the bill with unusual care, he set’ it 
afloat. At first the tiny craft spun help- 
lessly in the current, but finally getting its 
bearings, struck out boldly for the opposite 
shore. The reckless poet, hastening across 
the river, awaited it with grave solicitude, 
and after much maneuvering ran it ashore. 
Removing it from the dangerous element 
he spread it carefully in the sun to dry, 
his face beaming the while with proud 
satisfaction.—E xchange. : 

—The entire lack of sympathy in his 
home which made Walter Savage Landor 


Nervous 


Dyspepsia in severe form, tired and languid, no am 
bition, sleep irregular, no appetite—this was my con 
dition when I began to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
From the very first it seemed to be just what I 
needed. The nervous dyspepsia has now entirely 
sone, my appetite is excellent, I can eat heartily 
Without distress afterwards; I sleep well, and can 
how go about my work without having that tired 
feeling so frequent before I began taking the medi- 
cine. I have taken six bottles of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


and recommend it as the King of Medicines.” J. J. 
SCULLY, President Seaman’s Union, 256 Catherine 
Street, Detroit, Mich. 

N. B. Be sure to get Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


so unhappy and led to so many quarrels is 
illustrated by an occurrence of the honey- 
moon, related by Kenyon to Mrs. Crosse. 
On one occasion, it seems, the newly mar- 


ried couple were sitting side by side. Lan- 


dor was reading some of his own verses to 
his bride—and who could read more ex- 
quisitely ?—-when all at once the lady, re- 
leasing herself from his arm, jumped up, 
saying : “ Oh, do stop, Walter ! there’s that 
dear delightful Punch performance in the 
street. I must look out of the window.” 
Exit poetry forever! 

—The Hon. Honoré Mercier, the Pre- 
mier of Quebec, has been made a Count by 
the Pope. When Mr. Mercier visited 
Chartres, he received from Manager La- 
grange, Bishop of the locality, a present 
which will no doubt rejoice the hearts of 
the Roman Catholics of Quebec. After 
Mr. Mercier delivered his lecture, the 
Bishop announced that he was about to 
make. him a precious gift. “It is,” he 
said, “a piece of the veil of the Virgin 
Mary, which has been preserved for centu- 
ries in our cathedral, which received it in 
816 from Charles le Chauve, who held it 
from Charlemagne, who himself had re- 
ceived it from the Empress Irene !” 


VAN 
COCOA 


“Best & Gees Farthest.” § 


‘6 Something has 


Zurned up! The 
Golden opportunity | 
arrived. The' 
of fortune 
At the flood. The-tn« 
Wilkins 
cawbher ts the sole' 
tAgent for VAN! 
OUTEN’S COCOA‘ 
the southern 
emisphere.”’ 


aa 


MR. MICAWBER. 


The Standard Cocoa of the World. 
A Delicious Beverage. 
Stimulating and Invigorating. 


VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 
) utilizes in the highest possible degree all the , 
flesh-forming elements, while highly devel- 
oping the flavor and aroma. 

Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-2and 1 Ib. Cans. If 
. not obtainable enclose 25cts. to either VAN 
. HouTEN & ZOON, 106 Reade Street, NewYork, | 
y or 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, and @ can, con- 
) taining enough for 35 to 40 cups will be mailed. , 
) Mention this publication. Preparedonly by « 
) Van HOUTEN & ZOON, Weesp, Holland. ad. 
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One of the troubles of life is 
the breaking of lamp-chimneys. 

Needless. Macbeth’s “‘pearl 
top”’ and ‘‘ pearl glass” are 
tough against heat. 

You will save nine-tenths of 
-your chimney-money by using 
them, 

“Pearl top” fits most of 
the little lamps; ‘‘ pearl glass ”’ 
is for ‘‘ Rochester, ‘‘ Pitts- 
burgh,” ‘‘ Duplex,” etc. 

We make a great many sizes 
and shapes, all of tough glass. 
You can get the right ones. 
Talk with your dealer about it. 


Pittsburg. GEO. A. MACBETH Co. 


That Your Hair 


may retain 
its youthful color, 
fullness, and beauty, 
dress it daily | 
with 

Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
it cleanses the 
scalp, cures humors, 
and stimulates a 


new growth 
of hair. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 


You can get CHEAPER!!! 
PLENTY OF THEM. 


own SUMETHING VERY FINE ? 


On ER 
& 


DELICIOUS 


**OUR CONSTANT AIM IS TO MAKE THEM THE 
FINEST IN THE WORLD.’* 


All Leading Grocers Have Them. 


| va > 


acon 


Grand, Upright, 
Moternte 
To Rent, Installments, and Exchanged 
sth Ave., cor. 16th Street, N.Y. 


The finest ey. of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully warranted. 
Write for Catalogue and Prices. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, 0, 
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